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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT: THE SPEAKER TAKING THE CHAIR. 








OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


. 5 1. of unprecedented interest, and with- 

( } f iture 8 the find’ of 
t f t " f Tae s in the sixteenth 
r I in the British 


} } 
ne universal 


10 ‘ iid to have made a hundred 
ht stitutions, it seems hard that the only one 
1 1 } t ening missing 
T ‘ ‘ it In ca s if 
pt t kful f small 
r ] } med t the papyrnu 

1 1 Mudie und 

v t l rew iys | 
| r i i it but 

, 1 na it 1 


" é t " en ir 
' P e ma le t is dull 
1 4 and th tl batt er 
G | t ra irious to see whether 
1 ve reu 1 an English tra i- 
; wsur 4 t ed to be popular vith - 
f } P t but for } pr ry), 
i ! t ul | l y of 

' not at } 
r 1 - I ft la 1 l yvery will be 
ne ‘ Ll! mal only t acl ul It isa matter 
j th a minar for, as one of 
them v sonably puts it to me, “ What is to prevent these 
f ‘ r the authorities of the British Museum |! from 
h | 1 pay sa the t books that 
wa aver existed It w be as ea vhen they have once 
tr f it, as } ng up sna in a cabbage-garden. 
Hitherto, thanks to fires (as in the case of the Alexandrian 
prar the carele ness of cla cal housemaids, and other 
} il causes, we hav een ired a good lot of learning 
i is, t n ] ¢ 1 nn ht have been a great deal 
reign of Titu says one of our school prefaces, 


the delight of human kind, is totally lost, and Domitian has 





escaped the vengeance of the historian’s pen and we also 
have escaped something. L and Euclid might have been 
than they are yr, at least, there might have been more 

then while as to Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, we 

do not (thank Heaven !) possess one tenth of what they com- 
posed. But if the works of Aristotle are being dug up, why 


should not those of these other writers be disinterred? What 
iarantee have we that by next Christmas, for instance, an 
immense addition may not be made to our curriculum, all 
copied from papyrus? We do not directly accuse the author- 
sof even the intention of fraud, but, with that mass of 


i, there is a great temptation to commit it, 


material on han 
and somebody who is competent for the task should look after 


the interests of us poor boys 


Mr. Barrie, I see, has been taken to task for calling 
Ivanhoe” Sir Walter Scott's best novel The critics would 
have him understand that it is not a novel at all, but a 
romance, and does not comply with the literary canon. After 
however, the author of “A Window in Thrums” must 


fh 
know something about story-telling, and the conclusion he 
has arrived at has the’ weight of counsel's opinion. For 


myself it has a particular interest, since illness and the late 
killing weather have brought me face to face of late with Sir 
Walter As to what are “ the best books,” I do not pretend to 
bea judge; but “I know what I like,’ and what I like best 
and of all the spells that the Wizard of the North has woven 
to entrance the reader, that of “Ivanhoe” seems to me the 
strongest. It has fewer of those waste places of old-world 
lore which (though to us oldsters they have their own attrac- 
tion) the present generation thinks so tedious, and when they 
do occur they possess greater interest than usual. It has not 
those dreadful letters *‘ from the same to the same,” which make 
Guy Mannering ” (for example) so ineffably wearisome ; and 
the story goes on through scenes of conflict or of splendour 
with an ever-increasing momentum of surprise and delight. 
If “Ivanhoe” be not Scott's best novel, it notes, to my mind 
at all events, the high-water mark of his dramatic genius. 
Whatever statements to the contrary “man, vain man,” 
has made in the society of his fellows, he is not so often “run 





{ by the fair sex as he would have us believe. The 
Hawk (probably after dining off pigeon-pie) utters similar 
complaints of the persecution that he has undergone from the 
Doves rhe designing female is, it is true, a very well- 
known character in fiction, and I admit that her existence is 
constantly suspected by her own sex, but in real life she is rare ; 
the woman may paint, but itis the man who designs. What 
a splendid essay (if one had but the courage) might be penned 
on the falsehoods men have written upon this subject! In 
the “Recreations of Christopher North”—which, however, 
nobody now reads—there are some words of wisdom 
about it, but I know not where elsewhere to look for 
them. Our satirists — notably, the finest of them — and 
most of our novelists have played into the hands of 
the Wolves against the Lambs. Yet, if the bare history 
of any man were written, the chapter which describes 
his innocence would be the shortest in his biography. It is 
probable, if all was known, that Lady Booby as compared 
with Mr. Joseph Andrews was a purist ; and, while admitting 
the beloved object of Mr. George Barnwell to be no better 
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than she shonld be, one has no doubt that he himself wasa 





good dea se. I have been young, and now I am old, but the 
innocent victim of the designing female I hav ver yet beheld 
Itisnot somuch toman'scredit as to his cowardice that heseldom 
carries his hypocrisy in this matte far as the Law Courts 
In breach-of-promis Lsé it 1 I l 1 to find him the 
prosecutor. Iie may ust at the club about the lady “ meeting 





all, « mina In the little town of Gotha. however, 
1 gentleman s been found who “ courts investigation” as to 
} intecedents, and has brought an action against a waiting- 
maid for injuring his reputation for morality by giving hima 
kiss. Even in Germany the humonr of such a contention. is 
appreciated He is driven to this step, of course, by his wife, 
n be persuaded by th ss that the salute in question 
is not invited, but to the brink of whata precipice is she 
hurrying her unhappy mate! ‘To wish oneself a lawyer is a 
morbid ambition, and yet one would dearly like to be the 
( i for ef in such a cas¢ What an opportunity 
‘ rv the ind t, + "+ ‘ wl ‘ } imnr ra (ma ' 








‘ i perti 8 People 
em tol nougnt the could bring on a thaw DY being 
civil to the thermometer in return for its lowest terms. They 
talked of the ter perature as eing ¢ jual to “the great frost” 
in th or that yea und flattered it by n ting the still greater 
inconvenle es it created Asa matter of fact,it was weather 
fit for neither man nor beast (unless he was a skater). and 
was in every respect hateful and disgusting. Yet the scientific 
folk continued to w1 of shade temperatures” as though 
there va 1 ! ymewhere, and an ignorant 
° . 
pub imping its fe ind blowing its fingers, murmured 
ym hing l 41t the tate of affairs being “seasona . 


But for fulsome submission to the so-called “ Frost King,” 


a certain correspondent of the 7% bore away the bell. 


To give an idea of his majesty’s power this gentleman “ placed 
a glass of good port wine one night on his lawn. Next 
morning it was a solid cake of ice. This means a temperature 
of twenty degrees, or twelve degrees of frost It also means 


hat wonld have warmed the cockles 





the offering to his idol of 
of a poor shivering fellow-creature’s heart. ‘ One has heard of 
mulling port in cold weather, but never before of freezing it; 
it was wicked, wanton waste, or, what is much more probable, 
from what we know of gifts to the altar, the port was 
corked, and had been pronounced undrinkabl It was quite a 
curious example of how the powers of evil are worshipped by 
even those who affect to be arrayed against them, to note with 
what respectful awe the Frost King was spoken of while his 
sway lasted. Now that his crown of icicles has melted away 
he is “Jack Frost” again, and held in no more account than a 


Bishop's widow, or a Lord Mayor past the chair. 


It is strange, if true, that the mortality caused among the 
officials in the French law-courts by the cold stopped 
short of the Judges, because of their wearing fur robes. One 
t‘lothing would 





would have thought that a little extra under- 
have had all the advantage of ermine or minever. At the 
same time, the circumstance helps to put to flight those well- 
worn platitudes about money having no power to ransom us 
from death. It is true that “there is no discharge in that 
war”; but there is leave of absence, furlough, which often 
delays “the inevitable hour.” In weather such as we have 
been experiencing, especially, it has made all the difference of 
life and death to thousands, whether they had money or not. 
Think of a sick-room without fire, without clothing, without 
necessary food, and compare it with the heaped-up luxuries of 
the wealthy invalid suffering from the same complaint! “If 
death were a thing that men could buy,” says the old saw, 


‘ther ] 


th alone would live ; the poor would die,” and that is 





usually what does happen in inclement weather What a 


ich General Booth draws for us 





terrible picture is that wl 
(though it is whispered only from imagination) of outcasts 
huddled for the night amid stone and frost and iron! On 
the other hand, one wishes he would give up his metaphors: 
“A night,” he goes on to’say, “ when he who eats off a silver 
bowl with a golden spoon has a fire in his bedroom.” This is 
not a portrait of Dives as he is, but of Dives as he would be 
as a paying patient in a private lunatic asylum. One can 
surely have a fire in one’s bedroom without this accompani- 


ment of the precious metals 


In consequence of the extreme severity of the late weather 
we were told that even in the best circles the hat was not 
raised, but only touched in military fashion in salutation of 
the fair sex, and that it was a very polite person who took his 
fingers out of his pockets in ten degrees of frost even to do 
that. But, after all, how s 


] 
oe 4 
pared with what is endured for nine months in the year by 


ight were our inconveniences com- 


millions, from the dead hand of Winter! Of thetwo extremities 
of cold and heat the former is surely by far the worst. In 
reading the “First Crossing of Greenland,” this is brought 
closely home to us, though the explorer himself meets every 
wretchedness “ with a light heart and athick pair of breeches.” 
Almost the only enjoyment of his friends the Esquimaux 
appears to be perspiration. They crowd together in their tents 
at nightand get as hot as they can. As for Mr. Nansen and his 
fellow-travellers, they sleep three in a bag. “One bag for all 
of us would have been much better,” but there was the chance 
of losing it down a crevasse, in which case (though there 
was no timber anywhere) they would have been “up a tree” 
indeed. It is not to be supposed that these were sleeping 
bags such as Mr. Galton recommends, of which it is written 
that “no sooner do I perceive an elevation higher than its 
fellows than I long to take up my bag and sleep there.” Mr. 
Nansen'’s bag was almost as different from that as from a 


Gladstone bag. Nobody ventared to keep his head, or even 


the tip of his nose, out of it. “ We were glad enough to keep 
it buckled as tight as the straps would allow. Very little 
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indeed of the cold night air of Greenland is sufficient for 


ventilation.” ‘The idea of keeping such close company with a 
couple of Laps does not seem to have at all disconcerted him. 


I'he book is full of interesting experiences, but the prevailing 
is that of 


impression left upon the mind of the reader ji 
Compared with its author, Mark Tapley 





extreme discomfort 
is a mere grumbler—a fellow that complains of crumpled 
Like 


rose-leaves him, howe 











An American editor has been collecting the opinions of 
“the most eminent persons in our country, Sir,” upon dress. 
In England it is difficult to get this class to regard the subject 
with sufficient attention ; but there is one question as respects 
the habit women have of clinging to their attire with one 
hand, and thereby making the other practically useless, which 
I have heard repeatedly put by poets, preachers, and philo- 
sophers. “Why do they doit?” Som e answers, * Because 


their dresses are too long.” * Then why do ey not cut them 


elves of 


dresses ? It is not only possible but it is the fact, and 
the conclusion that the poets, preachers, and philosophers 
have (secretly) come to is that whatever may be said on plat- 


forms about woman's intellectual equali with man, they 
1 ~ 





f 


will never believe one word of it till they see woman with both 


i 
her arms at liberty, or man holding one leg of his trousers 
back, 


HOME NEWS. 


Among the Queen's visitors at Osborne a the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, Princess Louise and Lord Lorne, the 
Empress Eugénie, and the Duchess of Albany. Princess 


Beatrice and, Prince Henry of Battenberg have been on a 
Visit to Sandringham, but Princess Beatrice has returned 
to Osborne, while Prince Henry represen’s her Majesty at the 
Royal funeral in Brussels. 


Queen, having made inquiries concerning the sanitary 





ion of Florence, has determined to adhere to her original 
plan. Her Majesty will arrive at the Villa Palmieri, Lady 
Crawford's pleasant residence on the road up to Fiesole, on 
March 26. ‘The Queen will be present at the first Drawing- 
room earlier in the month. 

The Prince of Wales presided, on Jan. 26, at a lecture by 
Lord Carrington to the members of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute. The Duke of Fife and Lord Knutsford, the Colonial 
Secretary, were among the distinguished company present. 
Under the title of “ Australia as I saw it,” Lord Carrington 
recounted his experiences as Governor for five years of New 
South Wales. He pronounced the idea of Imperial Federation 
to be “unworkable,” and declared that the pl valent spirit 
was one of enthusiasm for the Government of the Queen, 
combined with a sensitive distaste for enterprises calculated 
to confine colonial action. In res} to a vote of 
thanks to the President, moved by Lord Knutsford and 
seconded by Earl Granville, the Prince of Wales referred 
to the pleasure which the company had derived from 
Lord Carrington’s lecture. “I think we have heard this even- 
ing,” said his Royal Highness, ‘‘a good account of this great 
colony. We know the great interest that Lord Carrington has 
taken in it; how he has identified himself with its people and 
its institutions ; and he has brought home to us the welcome 
intelligence that it is still in touch with the mother country 
in its loyalty to the Crown and to the old country itself. 
Long may that feeling, ladies and gentlemen, exist! ‘Though 
we wish them to be independent and free, we are proud to 
think that they have not forgotten from whence they came, 
and that the interests of those great colonies are, and entirely 





agree with, the interests of Great Britain. 

The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress entertained their 
Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian and their 
Highnesses Princesses Victoria and Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Prince Aribert of Anhalt at luncheon at the 
Mansion House on Jan. 27. The Lord Mayor offered his con- 
gratulations on the approaching marriage of Prince Aribert of 
Anhalt to Princess Louise, and both Prince Christian and 
Prince Aribert responded. 





Mr. Balfour will remain in Dublin for some time, unless 
his presence should be urgently required in Parliament 

There being no necessity at present for Mr. Gladstone's 
daily attendance in Parliament, he intends, until Easter, to 
live at some distance from town. The Earl of Aberdeen has 
placed his house at Dollis Hill at the disposal of the ex- 
Premier. 

The election of Mr. Furness for Hartlepool by a majority of 
298 is a gain of a seat for the Opposition ; its chief political 
importance is that it postpones the date of the General Election. 
If Sir William Gray had been returned by a substantial 
majority, there can be little doubt that the party in the Govern- 
ment which favours an appeal to the country at the close of 
the present Session would have carried the day. Lord Salis- 
bury, however, has now decisively declared that he has no 
present intention of dissolving Parliament, and the Session 
has opened quietly and undramatically. The Government have 
given a very useful promise to inquire, by means of a Select 
Committee, into the excessive hours of railway men, and they 
have succeeded in getting the two first clauses of the Tithes 
Bill through Committee. A debate of a perfunctory nature on 
the administration of the Crimes Act, and the prospect of a 
struggle in Committee on the Land Purchase Bill, are the only 
serious obstacles in the path of public business. 

The two Irish parties have not composed their differences, 
There will be no further adjournments to Boulogne, but the 
conference is still nominally open. Mr. O’Brien has stopped 
the paper Insuppressible, and has given much offence to his 
English friends by his general attitude to Mr. Parnell. The 
latter remains as personally offensive to Mr. Gladstone and to 
the Liberal Party as ever, and advances his demands with every 
fresh speech. His last Waterford utterance was practically a 
refusal to accept anything short of a complete measure of 
independence. The Gladstonians c mplain bitte rly of the 
weakness of the anti-Parnellite tactics, and it is probable that 
some decisive measures will be taken to end a singularly 
undignified position. 





The London School Board has had before it a proposal that 
cricket and football should be included in the list of subjects 
for which an “attendance” was reckoned under Clause 12 of 
the Code. The motion was seconded, but, on a division, was 
lost by thirty-eight votes to two. 
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AN AUTHORS’ CLUB. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 

I um very glad that this subject has been introduced to the 
readers of the J/lustrated London News. Up to the present, it 
has only been presented to the limited circle of the Author, a 
journal of humbledimensions, devoted tochronicle andcomment 
Iam not, for my own 
part, the suggester or the promoter, or even the advocate, of such 


upon the doings of the Authors’ Society. 


aclub. I have only, as I was invited to do, set forth the scheme 
in the pages of that journal, and requested its readers to state 
their opinion for or against such a scheme. I think we may fairly 
consider that Mr. Andrew Lang has stated in these columns the 
case against such aclub with fulness. LI agree entirely in much 
that he advances. One does not, in fact, wish to know a man 
merely because he writes: that two men follow the same pro- 


And 


un- 


fession is seldom the reason why they desire friendship. 

the kind of men which Mr. Lang truthfully, but a little 
kindly, depicts as likely to be met with at sucha club would 
met 


certainly be there. But, then, such men are certain to be 


with in every club; authors are no more disagreeable, con- 
ceited, heavy. fast, humble, patronising, gossiping, conspiring, 
irritable, boring, and uncongenial, with all the other adjectives 
that Mr. Lang finds for them, than any other class of people. 
Mr. Lang that men 


clever, or 


agree with 


And personally I cannot 


write “are not more agreeable, amusing than 


soldiers, doctors, or clergymen.” I have, in fact, found men of 
letters generally far more pleasant companions than other men. 
abont 


They read and know a great deal more; they think le 






their own selfish concerns ; they are quicker of perception and 
bolder of speech, their language is finer, and their views are 
broader. They have their little faults, I dare say. They are said 
to be irritable ; they are certainly prone to sharp criticism of 


brother bards ; they are even, it is whispered, jealous. But one 


thing my own limited experience assures me : there is no better 
talk to be heard than where a company of men belonging to 
Letters and Art are gathered together—say at the Savile, the 
Arts, or the Garrick. 

Again, Mr. Lang is quite right, I believe, in saying that the 
join such a club. 


leading men of letters would not 


They would not, 
their own clubs and their friends ; secondly, because = 
they do not understand any reason for the union of 
their profession : is a new 
thing to them. 
the 


would not come twice expecting to meet" 


it is a new departure : it 
would, therefore, consist 


but 


The club 


mainly of younger these certainly 
celebrated 


or notorious writers,” because they would know very 


men, 


well before they joined that the veteran favourites 


of fortune and of fame were not members. But 
time goes on. In twenty years where are your 
leading men? They are with the majority. Those 


who were then young men are now the leaders, and 
they will remain in the club. 
The best those like Mr. 


think that a club entirely composed of literary men 


answer to who, Lang, 


would be intolerable is the fact that one suéh club 
already exists—not aclub of Frenchmen or Germans, 
but a club of the English-speaking race. It is in 
New York. We are advised that the 
of New York contains about three hundred American 
We are that the club is 


admirably conducted ; that it has a name 


Authors’ Club 


authors. further advised 





not for 


conceited, heavy, fast, humble, patronising, gossip. 


ing, conspiring, irritable, boring, and uncongenial 
members ; but for exactly the reverse. It is said 
to be a cosy, pleasant, and comfortable club. Once MR. 


every fortnight they have a house dinner, which is 

always crowded. Now, I do not the faults 
of the British //ttératceur, that he ca 
virtues by his American brother. 


think, whateve1 


1 be outdone in clubable 


Why, however, is the club especially desired by those who 
it! 
recognised by those who have the power of considering the 


advocate Principally for this reason : It has come to be 
question—that is to say, those who have been able to get at the 
facts—that the time has come when the profession of letters 
must, from the great and far-reaching interests involved and 
from the daily increasing importance of the calling, be in 
some way incorporated like all the other professions. Litera- 
ture includes a great variety among its followers. They are 
those whose works create a wide demand and a property whose 
real value is only beginning to be suspected by its creators. 
They are historians, essayists, philosophers. They are men 
whose reputation, made in other fields, is such that whatever 
they say commands an audience; they are novelists whose 
the earth ; 


lecturers, 


books fly to the uttermost parts of they are the 


teaching class, the professors, schoolmasters a 
very large bo.ly, among whom are many well-known and suc- 
cessful writers ; they are the professional class, the lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, architects, physicists, and so forth, whoalso 
incidentally create property which may be most valuable ; they 
are the journalists, a profession which includes a very wide 
range, from the editor of a great paper to the paragraphist of 
a local “ sheet.” 


aiso well-known writers. The members of the club would thus 


Among them are many, very many, who are 


come from every calling and every class ; they would be bound 
together by no other common tie than that of belonging to the 
great tribe of those who make literature. The club would be an 
outward and visible sign for all the world to see of a profession 

all which 
interests to defend and to advance. The material 
secured, other and higher interests may be 
culture is without a 


with which other professions may be combined, 


has vast 


interests once 


considered — no possible measure 
of material ease. These are many, and cannot be con- 
sidered here at length: the maintenance of standards 


is one thing ; another is the necessity of making literary 
men speak and write of each other with something of 
the same respect enforced upon the barrister; a third is the 
support which such a club might give to the Society of 
Authors, now six hundred strong. If the club could only 
widen and strengthen that society, and spread abroad a know- 
ledge of what it does and has done, every man of letters in 
the land ought to join it, 


THE 


first, because they already have ——_— 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CZAREVITCH IN INDIA. 

to India of his Imperial Highness the Czarevitch, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Alexandrovitch. eldest son and heir- 
apparent of the Emperor of Russia, is of some interest to the 
nations of Europe and Asia. On landing at Bombay, as was 
then mentioned, this Prince was re due regard, 
and became the guest of Lord and Lady Harris, at Government 
House, Malabar Hill, with the Russian personages of high 
distinction in his travelling suite. No official publie cere- 
monials are desired to encumber his journeys in India; but 
the Governor of Bombay permitted a firm of photographers 
Messrs. Molkenteller, Hammes, and Co., of Poonah, to take a 
group-view of the whole party, his Excellency and Lady 
Harris, with the members of their household and the Governor's 
staff, assembled in company with their illustrions guest and 
his cousin, P=.nece the Czarevitch being 
attended by Prince Ouktomsky, General Prince Bariatinsky, 
the Circassian Prince Katchubey, Prince Oblensky, and 
Captain Volkoff. Our Illustration, copied from this photo- 
graph. shows his Imperial Highness seated beside his hostess, 


The visit 


ceived with 








George of Greece, 


Lady Harris. who has her child, the Hon. George Harris, ‘on 
her knee; Lord Harris stands close behind, with Colonel 
Gerard, C.B., Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace (author of an excellent 


and Colonel 
r's staff. The 
sidency, went 
was received 


book Russia), General Sir Geor 
Rhodes, the principal mé¢ f the Gove 
Czarevitch, after his sojourn in the Bombay 
on to Caleutta, where he arrived on Jan. 26 


on Graves 


mbers ¢ 





by the Viceroy of India. We shall probably get further 
accounts and Illustrations of his visits to different places in 
the British Asiatic Empire. 

THE NEW OPERA HOUSE 
The new English Opera House, built for Mr. D’'Oyly Cart 





stands in the junction of Shaftesbury- 
avenue with Charing Cross-r This building was designed 
on plans drawn under Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s personal supervision 
by Mr. T. E. Colleutt. F.R.I.B.A., who is architect the 
Imperial Institute at Kensington. ‘The exterior, constructed 
Doulton terra-cotta, is an original rendering of 
modern Its effect is much enhanced 
by the ornamental sculptures in terra-cotta, modelled by Mr. 


Cambridge-c 


reus, at 


pad. 
also of 


of brick and 


the Renaissance style 
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Bambridge. Huggins, who, by the way, had paid £5000 to Lord 
Clarendon for the Wardenship and its reversion to his son, sold 
his interest to his deputy Bambridge, who resorted to various 
practices for making his post more lucrative. He connived at 
escapes, and sent his prisoners to “ spunging houses,” or private 
houses where they were well or badly treated according to the 
money at their disposal. His action in the Mr 
Robert Castell was the proximate cause of the inquiry, for 
Castell, having been squeezed of all he could obtain, was sent 


case of a 


to a spunging-house where smallpox was raging, and there 
Bambridge was tried for the murder at the Old Bailey, 
but was acquitted, upon which Castell’s widow brought an 
appeal against him; but he again escaped, and some twenty 
years after committed suicide by cutting his throat 

It is possible that the man in irons introduced 
picture was Jacob Mendez Solas, a Portuguese, who, as far os 
can be ascertained, was the first prisoner in the Fleet that was 
ever Joaded with irons. He 
by Bambridge, and kept for two months manacled and shackled 
in a loathsome dungeon. He was brought before the Con 
mittee, but not in the chains represented by Hogarth 

With regard to the picture itself, it was certainly painted 
while the Committee the same 
time that Hogarth became famous by his “ Harlot’s Progress 
How long Sir Archibald Grant kept possession of this picture, 
if he ever got it, 1s a matter of doubt Wa pol . writing in 
1762, ‘IT have a sketch in oil that he gave me, which |] 
intended to engrave. It was done at the time that the Hous 
of Commons appointed a Committee to inquire into the cruel ti 


died, 


into 


was treated with brutal severity 


was sitting, in 1729, almost at 


Says: 


exercised upon the prisoners of the Fleet to extort money from 
them ... the gaoler is the very figure that Salvator Rosa 
would have drawn for Iago at the moment of detection 


Villainy, fear, and conscience are mixed in yellow 


on his countenance,” &c. The picture was not engraved by 
Hogarth, and it, moreover, does not appear in the catalogue 
of Walpole’s treasures when sold at Strawberry Hill. It wonld, 
therefore, be interesting to know how it passed into the 
collection at Castle Howard, whence it has now been lent by 
the Earl of Carlisle 

DEATH OF THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE TO 


THE BELGIAN THRONE, 


The Belgian Royal family, with which that of England is 








aan 








D’'OYLY CARTE’S NEW OPERA HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY 


from Cambridge-circus, leads 
facing the 


staircase, of 


Walter Smith. The entrance, 
through a handsome vestibule, lined with marble ; 
the box-office ; to left is a grand 


door is the 





alabaster and different coloured marbles, the beauty of 
which is enhanced by _ stained-glass windows, and by 
electric lights. To the right is a fine picture “The 
Concert ”"—by Mr. Fairfax Murray. which was in the 
exhibition at the New Gallery last year. The auditorium 


all having a good view of the 
the second circle, the 
Equal prices are to be charged 
for seats in the dress circle and in the stalls. There are five 
boxes on each side of the The proscenium arch, eight 
feet wide, is of coloured marbles, and is a beautiful feature of 
the interior. The ceiling, slightly domed in appearance, 


will accommodate 2000 persons, 
whether from the dress 
amphitheatre, or the gallery. 


circle, 


stage, 


stage. 


is richly decorated with arabesques, and with figures 
representing Music and the Fine Arts, painted by Messrs. 
Collinson and Lock, from Italian studies by Mr. Frank 
Collinson. In front of the balconies are figures of Cupids, 
each holding an electric light. The stage is one of 
the largest in London, and the orchestra is of great 
capacity. Ample exits are provided on both sides of the 
theatre, and the building is entirely fireproof—the gal- 


leries, floors, and roofs being of concrete, the interior walls of 
the stage, the corridors, and dressing-rooms of white glazed 
bricks, so that there is no woodwork except doors and window- 
frames and stage carpentry. A large tank of water is placed 
high above the stage. The corridors and the Prince's room 
are furnished with handsome carpets, and otherwise decorated, 
by Messrs. Morris and Co., from designs by Mr. William 
Morris, the poet. The building was constructed under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. H. Holloway, Clerk of the Works. 
At the “private view,” on Jan. 26, at which several hundred 
persons were present, there was well-nigh unanimous praise 
for the exquisite combinations of colour—the veined marbles, 


the Derbyshire alabasters, the soft mauve-covered seats, set 
off by the green and the gold If one word of adverse 
criticism found vent, it was in regret that lack of space had 


here as in all modern 
English buildings. Che first opera to be produced is 
“ Tvanhoe,” dramatised from Scott's novel by Mr. Julian 
Sturgis, and set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


cramped the staircases and foyer 


“TRIAL OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
FLEET.” 
The original picture from which this drawing is taken was a 


commission to Hogarth from Sir Archibald Grant of Mony- 
musk, who was one of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the malpractices of the 
Warden and Deputy Warden of the Fleet Prison, Huggins and 


AVENUE. 


allied by ties of kindred and lifelong friendship, h suffered 
a very severe loss in the death of a you Prince of high 
; promis his Royal Highness Baldwin Leopold 
Philippe, eldest son of Philippe. Count of Flanders 

ind nephew to King Leopold II This lamented 

Prince was heir-presumptive to the throne, as the 


reigning King has no sons living, and daughters are 


excluded from snecession by the constitution of the 
Kingdom founded in 1831 He was born on June 3, 
1869, his mother, the Countess of Flanders, being 
Princess Marie of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen he 
had two younger sisters. Princess Henriette and 
Princess Josephine. and a brother, Prince Albert 
born on April 8. IS75 and his aunts, danghiters of 
King Leopold, are Princess Louise of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, Princess Stephanie, widow of the late 


Austria, and Princess 


succession to the Belgian 


Prince Rudolf of 


The 


Crown 


Clementine Crown 


now devolves on Prince Albert of Flanders, who is 
but fifteen years of age The recent great family 
disaster was rendered the more alarming by the 


serious illness both of Princess Henriette and Prince 


Albert, from’ the same -malady, acute pneumonia, 
which has cansed the death of Prince Baldwin of 
Flanders. ‘This sad event took place on the night of 
Thursday, Jan. 22, in the Palace of the Count of 
Flanders, at Brussels ; it was the anniversary of the 
death of King Leopold's only son in 186%. The Count 
and Conntess of Flanders were with their son when 
he died, and the King and Queen had been at his 
bedside a short time Lefore His Majesty regarded 
this Royal nephew with peculiar affection, and it 





had been ex pected that Princess Clemen ine, his 
cousin, would be given to him in marriage Ile was 
handsome, intelligent, and amiable, daily applying 
to his studies, and to instruction in public business 
under the King’s personal direction, and atte ng 
zealously to his military service . Captain in the Regime 





of Carabineers 

The City of Brussels, indeed the whole of Be 
been filled with mourning for this loss, which is regar 
national misfortune, besides the sympathy universally 


Illustra- 
funeral, on 
Church 


Our Special Artist furnishes 
ose of the 


the Royal family some 
which will be ec 
the 


mtinued by 


tions 


Thursday, Jan. 2%; burial is in the crypt of the 


belonging to the Royal Palace at Laecken, after gions ser 
vice performed by the Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin at the 
Church of St. Gudule, in the City of Bruss 

One of our Illustrations shows the body of 
Baldwin laid in siate in the principal vestibule 


a re lig 





the late Prince 
of the palace 


at Brussels. It was enclosed in three coffins; two of oak, 
lined with white satin, and the outer coffin of rosewood, with 
silver ornaments, lion heads at the corners, and a plate with 
the name and titles of the deceased Prince, the dates of his 


birth and death, and his rank in the Belgian Army 
The Portrait is from a photograph by Gunther, Rue Neuve, 


le 7 le 
Brussels. ’ 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT MEMORIAL PARTY. 


A graceful commemoration of the clever and popular artist 


whose death has been lamented by the public and by many 


personal friends took place on Saturday evening, Jan. 17, at 
the private residence of Mr. Henry Blackburn. It was an 
old-fashioned party of the Christmas season, to which the 


came in fancy costumes designed from Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott’s numerous drawings in hi 


the illustrated editions of Washington 


guests 
stmas books, In 


own Chi 


Irving's Bracebridge 


Hall” and other works, and in Christmas Numbers of -the 
Graphic. The host wore the scarlet coat, ruffles, and black 
pantaloons of a courteous squire of the last ce ntury, while 


Mrs. Blackburn and her daughter received the company with 


such attentions as characterised the hospitalities of a 


past generation. Many of the dresses worn by ladies and 
gentlemen were pictures te and quaint o1 precty often ree 
ing figures in old English comedy, or in the ballads, the fa 
tales, and the burlesques which amused our ancestors when 


they were young. We give an Illustration of this pleasir 
social entertainment, 


REFERRED TO IN SUB 


Opening of Parliament (see Phe 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
rH1Is Issut 


OTHER 
PAGES OF 


House of Commons”), Mr. David Murray, A.R.A.; Ball at 
Devonport in honour of the Duchess of Edinburgh, My 
Danish Sweetheart,” Burmese Bell presented to the Queen, 
Whitehall Chapel, East - End Distress, Great Schools of 
England — Winchester, Insurrection in Chile, From the 





Thames to Siberia, The Aristotle Manuscript. 
I 
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-? i, R » O N A Liss 
Cert elevat s to the Bench are always popular None are 
n sO tha L it t t i This is 
t is M J it once a lawyer of 
eu i f ersa popular He has the 
fu V r married to a lady » has largely 
s Mrs. Jeunes gather- 
f ) n Wi ny f treet ire 
! I lon. The nelude a 
! phases of political thought 
‘ sa é ty Yet, no one ever heard 
ilts of free mingling of social types 
ind natu i i t 1 b nl t 
t ss otrn i experin t 
I srita vork of the better and me 
| Mi J ne nave LIWAYS been to the 
| Mr. Justice Jeune 8 
i é stica aw ind a 
; moat oomfot f 
| 1 ] Mr. Jeune a t 
ts ” 
if Con ts " pe nalities, the 
8 f tl r f its members heir 
ré " tl pe trach of tl 
r} I trouble has fur hed one 
f oF th wel On a platform at 
i P ‘ made a fierce attack on D lanners 
‘ Dr. Tanner promptly brought an a i 
ved Mr. Parnell th a writ Hi ve L 
} had heard Mr. Parnell's original « sught 
ration. He, making himself the messenger 
he ! talked Mr. Parnell into apo 
v. Tanner into accepting the apology. ‘The two 
k hands in « of the corri snd paced it 
I ‘ served curious eyes 
Mr. Bradlaug! cond serious illne ind the prospects of 
very hav n sympathetically watched from both sides 
f el e time has long ago past n the junior 
mer 2 iampton excites any personal antagonism, 
iv perhaps, from the advanced section of his own party 
His la learning, his vigorous though rather homely and 
rough modes of expression, his courage, his tenacity, are all 
qualitic ch find a ready appreciation in a body like the 
House of Comm Added to this there is the feeling of 
respect I ‘man ho ves With @ simplicity that borders on 
poverty Mr. Bradlaugh’'s house in St. John’s Wood is a mere 
literary man’s workshop, the home of what Emerson calls “a 
lonely and athlet tudent,” bare of all luxury, and even of 
comfort It is heaped round with books, including the 
nu is of a fine la library, but has no ornament, nothing 
but the mere tools of the brain-worker's trade. Nor with all his 
hard life and vigorous character does the member for North- 
ampton lack a certain sweetness of temperament, which his 
later and more prosperous years have developed His trouble 
has been cardiac asthma, complicated by insomnia. He had 
no sleep for a whole week. 


Another politician whose illness temporarily deprives the 
House of a characteristic figure is Mr. Jennings, the member 
for Stockport Mr. Jennings certain travelled air 
hardy and experienced—and he has known life 
never in the House or in English 
repeated his American exploit of exposing the 
lamimany ring, yet he is always doing work. He is a 
Conservative, with fits of Liberal and, since his 
rupture with Lord Randolph Churchill, is, perhaps. the m 
man in the House of Commons. He is an un 
talker and speaker, but a , 
vriter, with a flavour of tartness about his style 
hn its point Mr. Jennings’s latest direct 
venture in journalism-—-the editorship of the New Vork 
Hevald—did not prosper, though Mr. gallantly 
beginning with Lord Randolph Churchill and 

Baumann—which might fairly have com- 
Jennings was a useful lobbyist for Lord 
his occupation is a trifle g 


has a 
him 
nnder many aspects He 
] irnaiism 
good 


IM pulse 


unattached 
impressive very clea strong. 


6 reative 





which does not less¢ 
Jennings 
engaged a staff 

ending with Mr 
manded success. Mr 


Randolph, but nowadays one 


The papers are greatly concerning themselves with Bishop 
Ellicott’s feats on the ice. The idea that a B shop should be 
able to skate at seventy-two is a sufficiently remarkable feat, 
but it is nothing new in his experience. The Bishop not only 
isa climber of acknowledged standing. 
was staying at the Bel Alp, the peak which 
looks the Aletsch Glacier, the and, in 
respects, the finest in Switzerland, He and Professor Tyndall 
divided the honour of escorting the Archvishop of Canterbury 
on more than one glacier expedition. Athleticism, moreover, 
is in the line of Bishoprics as well as in that of law. Bishop 
Wordsworth, for instance, rowed in the famous Oxford eight 
of 1829, and his elder brother, the now famous Bishop of 
Lincoln, was an athlete of no mean distinction. Indeed, the 
late Bishop Wordsworth’'s athletics were, on the whole, rather 
better than his edition of the Greek ‘Testament, to which 
scholars never took very kindly. 


akates excellently, but 
Last summer he 
largest some 


ovel great 


The 7ruth stories of gambling in country houses are being 
keenly resented, and are probably exaggerated. ‘The favourite 
haunts of the modern gambler are a few of the less reputable 
London clubs rhere can be no doubt, however, of the growth 
of certain mechanical facilities for gambling. One favourite 
‘Sandown,’ which is a variety—and a very 

of the machines known as the petits 
be seen at any foreign Casino, with the 
can be betting on 


game is that of 
dangerous variety too 
chevrausr, which may 
addition that a bank can be held and there 
a very extensive scale on horse. A very well-known 
peer, who plays high, was presented with a finely finished 
‘Sandown model on his wedding-day, and gifts of this 
kind are frequent enough to encourage the idea that a regular 
fashion of private gambling has set in. 


each 


The anniversary of Gordon's death was celebrated in London 
on Jan. 26, and his statue in Trafalgar-square now bears its 
tribute of memorial wreaths. memory, like Lord 
Beaconsficld's, is one of the few that Englishmen, a singularly 
In France, as Pére-la-Chaise bears 
remembered. In England who 
us those of Browning. Matthew Arnold, 
gh, Bishop Lightfoot, though all these were men 
eminence in their way However, carefulness 
There is a praiseworthy move- 
ment in favour of a memorial in Westminster Abbey to Scott 
and Byron, which will repair some of the most notable 
omissions in the memorials of our great dead. 


Gordon's 


forgetful race, keep green 


Wilness, every man of note is 
now recalls such lives 
Lord Iddesle 


of the highest 
in these matters is growing 


A curious crank has gone the way of all flesh in the person 
of Mr. Hampden, a lineal descendant of the great Hampden, 
by the way, who lived at Croydon,and proclaimed to all and 
sundry from that suburban retreat that the world was not 
round but flat Mr. Hampden maintained his thesis, too. on 
all possible occasions. He accepted experiments, and staked 
his money (and lost it !) cheerfully onthem. He would cover 
his table with huge maps in proof of his not'on. He would 
discuss and disprove to his own satisfaction the argument as 
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hulls on the horizon, and he 


t rance of shiy . 
to the teaching of mathematics. He was a 
as a theorist, and a recent saying of his that 


erusalem would be thec 





-pit of Europe 


vhich his 


raved a confusion of metaphor to style of 


MR. DAVID 
Mr. David Murray, who, at 
of Asso 


MURRAY, A.0.A. 


ige of forty-one, has attained 


( 
iateship of the Royal Academy, began life 
y intended for a mercantile life, 
gin him to be baulked. While 


the honours 
in Glasgow He was original] 
P 


but the love of art was too stron 


ll at work at his business he managed to obtain such training 
is the Art Classes of Glasgow at that time afforded, and was 
uck enough to be brough into contact with James 
Docharty, a painter of much promise, whose career was pre- 
mature cut short in 1878. Under Docharty’s guidance, Mr. 


David Murray devoted himself to landscape painting—espe- 


cially of the islands on the west coast of Scotland, residing 
on them and mastering their beauties His work, which 
was always careful and often poetical, soon attracted 


the 


ctures to 


Associate of Scottish 
sending pi London, 


reception at Bur- 


attention, and he was elected an 
Academy. About 


and, these meeting with a favourable 


lington House and elsewhere, he finally left Glasgow in 
1882, in which year his picture of Glen Sannox, in the 
Isle of Arran, attracted much appreciative criticism. Two 
years later his picture My Love has Gone a-Sailing” was 


yuncil of the Royal Academy out of the 
Mr. Murray obtained the first official 

Shortly after this he went to France, 
part of the year in Picardy, where his 


purchased by the ¢ 


delicate lights and atmosphere 
France, 


tyvle was greatly sof te 


The result of his 






































RRAY, A.R.A. 


MR. DAVID MI 
stay wasshown in a large oil painting, “ A Picardy Pastoral,” 
which was hung d'honneur at Burlington House; 
but even more successful was a collection of 120 water-colours 
illustrative of Picardy. which formed an attractive exhibition 
at the Fine Art Society's Gallery. From this time Mr. Murray's 
career has been one of unchequered success, and the distinction 
just conferred upon him by the Council of the Royal Academy 
only indorsed public opinion. 

rhe Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. W. 


Douglas-street, Glasgow. 


in the 


Ralston, 


At the Society of Arts, on Tuesday, Jan, 27, Mr. William 
Simpson, our well-known Special Artist, read an interesting 
paper on “ Lithography, a Finished Chapter of Illustrative 
Art.” The chair was occupied by Sir James Linton, President 
of the Royal Institute of Painters. Mr. Simpson’s historical 
account of the invention of lithography, about 1796, by Sinne- 
feldar, of Prague, a man of ingenious and versatile talents, 
and of the rapid spread of this art, especially in France and 
Germany, under the Empire of Napoleon, then of its popularity 
in England as a ready method of book-illustrations, which 
supplanted copperplate-engraving, till it was superseded, in 
turn, by the improvement of wood-engraving, was both enter- 
taining and instructive. He referred, finally, to the present 
increasing use of “ process-plates,” with the aid of photography, 
as likely, for some purposes, to be henceforth preferred to 
engraving on wood. 

Scottish enthusiasm, invariably awakened by the musical 
celebrations that commemorate the birthday of the poet Burns, 
has never, perhaps, reached a higher pitch than on Jan. 24, 
when the customary “gathering of the clans” took place 
at St. James's Hall. For the first time in our experience, 
the impromptu singing which ushers in the real concert began 
upon the staircase half an hour before the doors opened, while 
the encores were, if possible, more hearty and more numerous 
than ever. To enumerate the latter, or to dwell upon the actual 
programme, would be to repeat a far too oft-told tale. The 
vocalists were Miss Liza Lehmann, Madame Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss Amy Martin, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henry 
Jeanmont, Mr. Walter Clifford, and the Meister Glee Singers : 


with Mr. John Radcliff as solo flautist and Messrs. Sidney 
Naylor and F. Harold Hankins as accompanists. The 
corresponding entertainment at the Royal Albert Hall 


on Jan. 26, albeit attractive of its kind, was not equally 
fortunate in the amount of patronage that it secured. 
The big auditorium was not half filled, and Mr. William 
Carter's enterprise must have yielded but poor profit, seeing 
that, in addition to his own choir, he had provided the band 
and pipers of the Scots Guards and a group of soloists which 
comprised Miss Josephine Simon, whose rendering of “ Robin 
Adair” excited great enthusiasm, Miss Winifred Parker, who 
was equally successful with “My heart is sair,’ Madame 
Belle Cole, Madame Antoinette Sterling ; Messrs. Ivor M‘Kay, 
Dalgety Henderson, and Robert Newman; Signor Foli, M. 
Tivadar Nachez, and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The death of the heir-presumptive to the Belgian thron3, 
which occurred at Brussels on Jan. 23, has plunged the people 
of Belgium in consternation, and has produced throughout 
Europe a most painful impression. 

Prince Baldwin was the eldest son of the Count of Flanders, 
the brother of King Leopold, and heir-apparent. In course of 
time the young Prince. who has just died in his twenty-second 
year, would have ruled over the model kingdom of Europe, as, 
according to the Salic law, which has been adopted by Belgium, 
the three daughters of the King are precluded from succeeding 
to the throne. All the hopes of the country are now centred 
on the remaining son of the Count of Flanders, a lad of 
sixteen, who has recently entered the Military School. ‘The 
deceased Prince was a fine, handsome young man, of affable 
and distinguished manners, an excellent officer and a hard 
worker. He was being trained by the King himself for his 
future duties, and gave every promise of being one day a wise 
and able ruler. His popularity was great with all classes, and 
his death is most deeply and most sincerely lamented by the 
Belgians. 

After a few weeks’ comparative quiet, there are signs of 
renewed activity in political spheres, and negotiations of con- 
siderable importance have recently been opened between her 
Majesty's Government and France and Portugal. 

With France, the question to be settled is the long out- 
standing one of Newfoundland, of which so much has been 
heard since last summer, when Sir William Whiteway came to 
this country in order to lay before the Colonial Office the views 
of the Newfoundland Government and people. It is doubtful 
whether the question will be finally disposed of without it 
being necessary to resort, in the first instance, to a renewal of 
the modus rivendi. One of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of a prompt settlement is the absolute inability of the French 
to grasp the true nature of the relations of a British colony 
with the mother country. ‘They cannot realise the fact that 
Newfoundland, like every other self-governing colony, is 
absolutely independent, and that the Imperial Government 
has no means to compel it to agree to a settlement of which it 
does not approve. ‘They must, however, be educated on this 
point, and be made to understand the situation, so that a satis- 
factory arrangement may be come to, which will relieve the 
Colonists of an insupportable burden, and put an end to a state 
of things which cannot be prolonged without danger. 

Although the negotiations with Portugal have not yet been 
concluded, there is believe that the British and 
Portuguese diplomatists have made some progress towards a 
settlement, which, however, cannot be definitely arrived at 
before Sir Henry Loch and Mr. Rhodes, who are on their way 
to this country, have conferred with the Prime Minister. As 
a matter of course, Portugal cannot now, after the recent 
events in Zambesia, hope to obtain from Great Britain terms 
aus favourable as those which were the object of the unratified 
Convention, especially as regards the regions lying south of 
the Zambesi ; at the same time, some concessions will probably 
be made to Portuguese susceptibilities, rather unnecessarily 
ruffled by the wording of certain clauses in the ill-fated Conven- 
tion of Aug. 20 last. In this connection, it isannounced that the 
Portuguese Cabinet has decided to submit, for the ratification 
of the Cortes, the bases of the New Convention, thus wisely 
reserving to itself the right to settle the details of the 
arrangement within the limits agreed to by the Chambers. 
It is less satisfactory to hear that the Portuguese Government 
intends to grant to the Mozambique Company a charter, 
including territorial rights over a considerable portion of the 
Portuguese possessions, and which may possibly comprise 
debatable land, and clash with British interests. Should 
this prove to be the case, the British Government would 
certainly feel bound to protest against the granting of sucha 
charter. 


reason to 


The cause of home rule is likely to triumph in Austria- 
Hungary. ‘The Austrian Reichsrath was dissolved on Jan. 25, 
by an Imperial decree which came as a surprise to all, 
not excepting the President of the Parliament, who had no 
idea of what was going on. A general election will take place 
early in March, and the Government have issued through the 
Vienna Gazctte a manifesto making a large bid for the suppoit 
of the young Czech party. Count Taafe is now aiming at con- 
stituting a new majority composed of German Liberals and 
young Czechs, while the Opposition will consist of Ultra- 
montane Germans and old Czechs. This will be a complete 
reversal of the old order of things, and probably the dissolu- 
tion has been decided upon because the policy of conciliation 
has proved unsuccessful. The fact is, Count ‘laaffe is trying to 
govern with the help of the moderate elements of all parties 
in order to combat Socialism and extreme factions of all 
kinds, 

A new play by M. Sardou was brought out at the Comédie 
Francaise on Jan. 24. “'Thermidor,” as this Revolutionary drama 
is called, is, it would seem, more suited toa Boulevard theatre than 
to the House of Moliére. As in“ Rabagas,’ M.Sardou has shown 
strong political bias in “'Thermidor,’ with the result that, as 
in the case of that famous political play, the performances 
have given rise to a considerable display of feeling on the part 
of the audience. ‘To such an extent have things been carried 
that, after two stormy performances, the Minister of the 
Interior felt compelled to prohibit the production of M. 
Sardou's play, ‘as a measure of public order.” The French 
Government has thus yielded to the clamours of the extreme 
Radicals, and the full significance of the Ministerial decision 
becomes apparent when it is remembered that the Minister of 
the Interior is M. Constans, hitherto looked upon as the most 
resolute man in the French Cabinet, and the man who so 
energetically put an end to the Boulangist agitation. 

The German Emperor's thirty-second birthday was cele- 
brated on Jan. 27 in Berlin and throughout Germany with 
the usual accompaniments of ceremony and loyalty. ‘The 
capital was gay with flags and other decorations, and there 
were a good many tasteful illuminations after dark. 

The Czarewitch and his brother, the Grand Duke George, 
have been brilliantly entertained at Calcutta. On Jan. 26 
there was an evening party and reception at Government 
House, among the company being many Rajahs and native 
gentlemen and the following evening the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott, gave a dinner and 
evening party at his residence, Belvedere, in honour of the 
Czarewitch. His Highness’s stay in Calcutta was much 
shorter than was originally intended. 





Mexico, which, on account of its Spanish origin, is mone 
akin to South American States than to North American ones, 
is on the eve, it is believed, of a Ministerial crisis, and there 
are rumours of the resignation of President Porfirio Diaz, who, 
however, denies both statements. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY TH MACE, 


Iam glad to have an opportunity at last of expressing my 


views of the assembly which I have adorned for so 
Perhaps it will not be thought unbecoming if I 
The 
Speaker, Iam sorry to say, gave currency not long ago to the 


Mace 


many 
gener itions. 


begin by stating that I am the true and only Bauble. 


assertion that the which Cromwell most indecently 
ordered to be taken away 
I will not condescend to 
I may be allowed to ask 
symbol of Parliamentary prerogative 
an indignity as exile to the West 
any reflection on Jamaica. I have heard 
that it is renowned for its rum, which is, no doubt, an 
excellent liquor for pe a certain education. My observ- 
ation of the effects of potations on the legislative mind goes 
back for ce . While lam familiar with the symptoms 

| your Jamaica beverage 


of sack and the sixth bottle of port, 
is quite unknown to me. ‘The House is not as merry, let me 


had found a home in Jamaica. 
such a proposition, but 
whether it is likely that the 
would submit to such 

Indies. I have no 





aiscuss 


desire to east 
yple of 


nturies; but 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


3auble is loyal to the Constitution, and if the people send to 
the House men clad in incredible garments, I claim for them 
the respect due to our enlightened suffrage, and I shed on 
their forms the radiance of such a courtly antiquity that 
when they are at Westminster their own tailors would not 
know them. 

It is always a pleasure to me to see a new member take his 
seat, to watch his timidity as he stands at the Bar, and the 
modest though awkward gait with which he advances up the 
floor. This spectacle suggests the first blush of inexperience 
when it finds itself in the presence of the great world; and 
I am often touched by the trembling pride and joy with which 
the youthful Parliamentarian enters for the first time the 
greatest assembly on earth. Bnt there was none of this charm 
in the appearance of Sir John Pope Hennessy on the day the 
House resumed its Session. Five-and-twenty years are of 
little account to the Bauble, and I could not help resenting 
the air of familiarity with which the member for Kilkenny 
returned to the House of Commons, as if his early associa- 
tions with the place gave him a kind of paternal privi- 
There was no blushing palpitation in his attitude 
Bar. He and between Mr. 


lege. 


at the stood serene cool 
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I'weed, they ought to be gratified to learn that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach will some day propose a Select Committee to 


study them. I have seen many Governments, and I 
will say for them that, when once they have made up 
their minds, it is astonishing with what celerity they 


can act. But the great charm of this Session is the harmony 
of parties. I felt the glow of human brotherhood when Sir 
Michael announced his readiness to appoint that Committee 
I dreamt of the millennium (with myself borne aloft as the 
symbol of the concord of the nations) when I was taken out 
for repose during the debate on the Tithes Bill But the 
supreme moment came when Mr. W. H. Smith 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion, and agreed 
punge from the journals of the House the resolution which in 
June 1880 declared Mr. Bradlaugh incapable of taking the 
oath or making an affirmation. I recalled the tempestuous 
time when the member for Northampton pleaded his cause 
vainly at the Bar. His fiercest opponents then are eager to 
recognise his qualities as a public servant now ; and, when 
Mr. Gladstone sat beaming at Mr. Smith, I fancied I heard 
him murmur, * I am not too old to see one great triumph over 
unworthy prejudice.” 
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BALL AT THE 


tell you, as it was in the old days before debates were reported, 
though I notice an unusual sprightliness at times below the 
gangway. I have never been reconciled, by the way, to the Par- 
liamentary reporters. They are flippant ; they do not appreciate 
the dignity of ancient institutions. They make jokes on Me in 
the newspapers! ‘lhe Serjeant-at-Arms, who is the only man 
in the House dressed like a gentleman, is also the butt of their 
pleasantries. His sword moves them to ill-bred mirth, and 
when he carries Me before the Speaker in that august 
procession which typifies the majesty of Parliament, I know 
théy are laughing at what they call this “antiquated 
mummery.” ‘There is no respect now for good manners, and 
even Black Rod, when he delivers his from the 
Crown, and walks out backwards, is followed by ill-disguised 
As for the newspapers, why are they allowed to pry 
into the sacred counsels of the nation? I remember when the 
pillory would have been the place for an upstart scribe who 
dared to comment on my personal appearance. Yes, it would 
have been as much as his ears were worth 

3ut perhaps [am showing undue heat, and, after all, the 
object of this present writing is to correct the errors into which 
the public are led by the malevolence or bias of writers in the 


message 


jeers. 


Press. Iam told thatthe House of Commons does not com- 
mand that awe with which its deliberations were once 
regarded ; that it has been superseded by the daily jonrnals ; 
and that speeches on what is called the “ platform” exer- 


cise more weight than oratory within the walls of Parliament. 
It may be so. Stranger changes have come about in my time. 
But I suspect that this decline of Parliamentary authority is 
owing to the persistent disrespect with which the represent- 
atives of the country are treated by those gentlemen upstairs 
who presume to criticise the bearing, the features—nay, the 
very clothes—of the people’s anointed. I never could see the 
humour of these caricatures of collars and waistcoats. Frankly, 
I may say that the present style of dress offends me to the soul. 
The Serjeant-at-Arms, as I have already observed, is my only 
comfort, though the Speaker's wig sustains me in some degree. 
jut when I recall the periwigs of the past, the silks and the 
ruffles, the rapier (which was as ready as the tongue), the air 
of infinite breeding which chastened debate and inspired legis- 
lation, you must pardon me if I own that the ways of this 
democratic Chamber are not entirely to my taste. Still, the 


ROYAL NAVAL BARRACKS, 


DEVONPORT, IN HONOUR OF THE 


Justin McCarthy and Mr. Sexton, who looked, indeed, like 
two youthful culprits caught in the act by a pedagogue, who 
was about to present them to the Bauble for exemplary punish- 
ment. He took the oath as if it were of no more moment than 
a sandwich, and then shook hands with several members of 
the Government, as if he were congratulating them on their 
good fortune in beholding him again. I assure you that I 
almost expected him to tap Me familiarly on the head! It 
was fortunate that the House plunged at once into Scottish 
business, which always dissipates any disposition to flippancy. 
I listened to the Lord Advocate on Scotch Private Bill legis- 
lation, and especially to Mr. Esslemont, whose utterance never 
fails to impress me with the gravity of human affairs. Dr. 
Johnson would never have written the famous couplet— 

How 


That part which kings o1 


small of all that human hearts endure 


laws can cause or cure, 


if he had been fortunate enough to hear Mr. Esslemont, whose 
voice always makes me think that at last the world is wrapped 
ina balmy, universal peace. It was very soothing, too, the 
following evening, to hear Mr. Plunket arguing that railway 
corporations were the incarnation of benevolence, and that 
the company of which he was a director would never dream 
of overworking its servants. I was not deeply concerned to 
hear that the Government proposed to make over some Scotch 
business to a Commission; but this eulogy of railway 
magnates from one of themselves affected me in no common 
way. I thought for a moment that Sir Edward Watkin would 
fall on Mr. Plunket’s neck, and that I should find the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, in the ecstasy of the offering to 
carry me in a saloon-carriage on the London and North- 
Western Railway with my head out of the window, like the 
inferior City bauble which, Iam told, gives itself airs in the 
Lord Mayor's coach on the Ninth of November 

If you talk of the hours of labour, I should like to point 
out that my own daily toil is often insufferably long. But I 
am willing to believe that all railway servants are not as bliss- 
ful as those who have the comfort of knowing that Mr. 
Plunket (looking like my Uncle Toby when he refused to 
harass the fly) is constantly putting aside his duties as First 
Commissioner of Works in order to attend to their interests. 
As for the others, especially those who dwell beyond the 


scene, 


DUCHESS OF 


EDINBURGH, 


NAVAL BALL AT DEVONPORT, IN HONOUR 
OF THE DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 

The officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines in the 
Western District gave a splendid entertainment, on Friday 
night, Jan. 23, at the Royal Naval Barracks, Keyham, Devon- 
port, in honour of her Imperial and Royal Highness the wife 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, Vice-Admiral and Naval 
mander-in-Chief at that port. It was the anniversary of their 
Royal Highnesses’ wedding-day. ‘The arrangements were made 
by acommittee, of which the chairman was Vice-Admiral Sir 
W. Hunt-Grubbe, K.C.B., Superintendent of Devonport Dock 
yard, the honorary secretary being Paymaster Edward H. 
Truscott, R.N. The central block of the buildings of the 
Naval Barracks, three storeys high, was entirely given up to 
the requirements of this festivity, the first floor, by removing a 
partition, being transformed into a ball-room, 250 ft. long and 
45 ft. wide, somewhat less convenient, however, for the central 
row of pillars along its length, while the roof was but 20 ft 
high. It was abundantly decorated with coloured cloth, flags, 
hangings, evergreens and flowers, and was illuminated by 
electric lights. The Royal dais, at the north end, was 
superbly furnished and adorned with Persian carpets, 
Japanese curtains of silk and gold, artistic lamps, 
and flowers, the Royal arms, and naval trophies, includi: 

a Whitehead torpedo from H.M.S. Defiance. ‘The Duke's 
retiring - room and the boudoir for the Duchess wer 
fitted up in elegant style, the former in imitation of an Eastern 
The supper-room, on the floor above, was prepared 


toval table was a 


Com- 


statuary 


mosque 
with tables for 400 guests to sit. and on the 
splendid show of silver plate, with the candelabra given to 
their Royal Highnesses by the City of London. Much of the 
work had been done by a hundred men from her Majesty's 
ships in the port, under Gunner C. P. Leonard About one 
thousand ladies and gentlemen, including military officers and 
gentry with their families, attended the ball. ‘Ihe 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh arrived at a quarter past ten 
and stayed till one o'clock ; they danced in a quadrille, her 
toyal Highness taking Vice-Admiral Sir W. Hunt-Grubbe for 
partner, while the Duke was partner of Mrs. Heriot. The 
music was supplied by the Port Admiral’s band and by that of 
the Royal Marines. 
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1. Mrs. Bruce (Bracebridge Hal 


rdie Morris (John Gilpin). 3. Master & Beckett (The King) 4. Miss Hilda Urlin (Queen of Diamonds). 


7 ce (Bracebridge Hail). 
7, Mr. Henry Blackburn (Hunting Squire), 8, Capt. A. A. Nelson (Hunting Parson). 9 Master Armstrong. 10. Miss Blackburn, 11. Miss Blackett (Fir a, ke Pussena, 
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DRAWN BY W. H, OVEREND, 


Between us we van the ensign half-mast high. 
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MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A MONTH. 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER V 
DAWN. 


There was refreshment, however, to every sense, beyond 
language to express, In the helter which this deck-hou 
provided atter our long term of exposure to the pouring of th 
raging gale, into which was put the further weight of volumes 
of spray, that swept to the tace like leaden hail, and carried 
the shriek of the shot of musketry as it slung past the ear. It 
wis calm in this de deafening sounds without 
came somewhat muffled here; but the furious motion of th 
vessel was startlingly illustrated by the play of the hanging 
lantern, and the swing of the illuminated globe was made the 
wilder and more wonderful by the calm of the atmosphere in 
Which it oscillated. 

‘*T do not think the sea is breaking over the 
gazing at me in a posture of listening. 
I feel no tremble as of the falls of 


k-house ; the 


ship,”’ said 
** Tt is hard 
water on tl! 





‘** She is battling bravely,’’ said I; ‘‘ but what now would 
I give for even a couple of those men of yours who jumped 
into the life-boat! It is our being so few—two of us only, and 
you a woman—that makes our situation so hard.’’ 

‘*T have not the strength of a man,”’ 


said she with a smile, 





id fastening her soft eyes on my face; ‘ but you will find I 
1ave the heart of one. Will you come now and sce my 
father ?’ 

[ at once rose and followed her. She knocked upon a littl 
door where the bulkhead partitioned off the inner cabin, and 
then entered, bidding me follow her. 

A cot swung from the upper deck, and in it sat a man 
almost upright, his back supported by bolsters and pillows; a 
bracket lamp burnt steadily over a table, upon which lay a 
book or two, a chart, a few nautical instruments, and the lik« 
There was no convenience for dressing, and I guessed that 


this had been a sort of chart-room which the captain had 
ipy that he might be easily and without delay 
hin hail or reach of the deck. 
He was a striking-lookii 

parted on on 


clown 


wit 
£& man, 
ide, lying very flat upo1 
back, He wore a long goat beard and 
ind was somewhat grim with several days’ growth 
of whisker upon his cheeks; his brows were thickly thatched, 
his forehead low, his eyes very dark, smal), and penetrating 
He was of a death-like whiteness, and showed, to my fancy, 
is ® man whose days were numbered. That his disease was 
omething more than rheumatism there was noneed to look 


Dol nis 
P il ilk 


moustaches, 
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“THe GoLDEN Hope, 


BY W. CLARK 


“THe DEATH SHIP,” “THE WRECK OF 


at him twice to make sure of. His daughter addressed him in 
the Danish tongue, then, recollecting herself, with a half- 
glance at me of timid apology, she exclaimed 

‘Father, this is Mr. Hugh Tregarthen, the noble gentle- 
man who commanded the life-boat, who risked his life to save 
ours, and I pray that God of His love for brave spirits may 
restore him in safety to those who are dear to him.”’ 

Captain Nielsen, with a face contracted into a look of pain 
by emotion, extended his hand in silence over the edge of his 
cot. I grasped in silence too. It was ice cold. He held 
me, gazing for a while, without speech, into my eyes, and I 
thought to see him shed tears ; then, putting his other hand 
upon mine in a caressing gesture, and letting it go, for the 
swing of the cot would not permit him to retain that posture 
of holding my hand for above a moment or two, he exclaimed in 
i low but quit audible voice: *‘ 1 ask the good and gracious 
Lord of Heaven and earth to bless you, for her sake—for my 
Helga’s sake—and in the name of those who have perished 
but whom you would have saved!” 

‘Captain Nielsen,”’ said I, greatly moved by his mannei 
and looks, ** would it had pleased Heaven that I should hav 
been of solid use to you and your men. I grieve to find you 
in this helpless stat I hope you do not suffer? ”’ 

**While I rest I am without pain,’’ he answered, and I 
now observed that though his accent had a distinctly Scandi- 
navian harshness, such as was softened in his daughter's 
sp ech by the cleainess—I may Say, by the me lody of her 
tones, his English was as purely pronounced us hers. ‘‘ But 
if I move,’’ he continued, ‘‘I amin agony. I cannot stand; 
my legs are as idle and as helpless as though paralysed. But 
now tell me of the Anine, Helga,’’ he cried, with a look of 

t rning entering his face as he addressed hei 


pathetic eager ye 
‘‘ Have you sounded the we 
‘* Ves, f ther.’’ 
“What water, my child’*’ She told him. ‘Ha!’ he 
exclaimed, with a ‘the pump should be 


manned without delay; b 


sudden fretfulness 


who is there to work it? 


We two will, very shortly, she exclaimed, turning to 
me: ‘*we require a little breathing time Mr. Tregarth« 
and I,’’ said she till talking with her soft appealing ey« 
upon me, “‘ hay trength, or t l event rage en gh to 





give us strength; and he will 
think needful to save the Anine and our lives.”’ 
, ves!”’ said I 

both of you,’’ cried Captain Nielsen 
, have you seen to the 
refreshment 


‘* pray 


rest. gentleman’s comfort? Has 





THE GROSVENOR, 


RUSSELL, 


Etc 


She answered him, and seated herself upon a little locker, 
inviting me with a look to sit beside her, for there was no 
other accommodation in that cabin than the locke 

‘*T wish I could persuade your daughter to take some rest,”’ 
said I. ‘‘ Her clothes, too, are soaked through ! ”’ 

‘It is salt water,’’ said Captain Nielsen ; ‘it will not }arm 
her. She is very used to salt water, Sir’’?; and then li 
addressed his daughter in Danish. The resemblance of som: 
words he used to our English made me suppose he spoke about 
her resting 

The pumps must be worked,’’ said she, lo king at me 

we must keep the barque afloat first of all, Mr. ‘Tregarthen. 
llow trifling is want of sleep, how insignificant the discomfort 
of damp clothes, at such a time as this !”’ 

She opened her jacket and drew a silver watch from het 
pocket, and then took a bottle of medicine and a wine-glass 
from a small circular tray swinging by thin chains near the 
cot, and gave her father a dose. He began now 
iionally in his hurry and eager speaking in the 
Danish language. He asked about the mast if they were 
sound, if any sails had been split, if the Anine had met with 
any injury apart from the loss of her two boats, of which 
he had evidently been infcrmed by his daughter. A flush of 
temper came into hi hen he talked of his men 

called the carpenter Damm a villain, said that had he d 
his way the barque never would have brought up in that | 
that Damm had carried her there, as he now believed, as much 
out of spite as out of recklessness, | ping no doubt that the 
Anine would go ashore, but of course taking it for griunied 


to que stion 


us, OC 


white chceks w 


that the crew would be rescued He shook lis fist as he pro- 
nounced the carpenter’s name, and then groaned aloud with 
unguish to some movement of his limbs brought about 

gitation. He lay quiet a little and grew calm, and talked, 
With his thin fingers loc ked upon his bre ist He infor {ime 
that the Anine was his ship, that he had spent me hundred 
of pounds in equipping her for tl voyage, that he had some 


and that, in a word, all that he was worth in 
yw heavily and often madly 


blackness of the night ol 


risk in the cargo, 
the wide world was in th 
labouring, unwatched, amid the 
hurricane. 

‘Your daughter and I must endeav 
1,” said | 

‘May the blessed God grant it!’’ he cried ( 
good and heroic are you to speak thus!” said he, looking at 
me. ‘Surely your great Nelson was right when he called us 
Danes the brothers of the English. Brothers in affe ym may 
our countries ever be! We have given you a swect l’rincess— 


ir to prerel r tor 


how 














THE 


ysity to re pay Tt 
spoke made me¢ 
vas like throw- 


ng at her with 


wonder that 


Oo 
tsuch a galea 
rarthen The captain, 

he knew his wife Ile 

it the crew below and 

1 till the weather brcke. 
10 whale could have made 
intelligence of her own 
into the bird 
will wash 


rhap 


ymes Lito her, a 

rve how long a vessel 

" ive abandoned her. They might have 

ink her had tayed, not understanding her Much 
must be left to chance at Helga. No; there is nothing to 
Damn reporte e hatch-covers on and everything 

in the bay » still, of course Yet it will 
know a little freed of the water 


while 
my mind to 
n 
‘lamready!” cried I. ‘Is the pump too heavy for my 
r I cannot bear to think of your daughter toiling 
ud howling deck.”’ 
ot spare herself, tho igh you should wish he 
‘ hatis the hour my dear 2s 
‘Twenty minutes after two.”’ 
rtime yet to wait for the dawn !”’ said he. 
morning—a’day of rest for all the world 
But it is God’s own day, and when next 
we may be worshipping Him ashore, 


r watch, 


rine! 
mn round 
‘ing Him for our preservation.’ 
pronounced these words, Helga, as I will henceforth 
invitation, quitted the 
may term the 
picked up the bull’s-eye 
and, arming herself with 


ca giving me ai glance of 
berth, and I followed her into the 
interior of the deck-hous She 
ind trimmed the mesh of it 
mnding-rod, ste pped on to the deck. I watched her 
nts with astonishment and admiration. I should have 
lieved that I possessed fairly good sea-legs, even for a wilder 
of plank than this which was now tossing us; neverthe- 

I never dared let go with my hands, and there were 

n vhen the upheaval was so swift, the fall so sickening, 

it my brain reeled again, and to have saved my life 1 could 
tirred the distance of a pace until the sonsation had 
Butexcepting an occasional pause, an infrequent grasp 


rt 


cabin, as I 


lamp 


not have 
passed 
what was next her during some unusually heavy roll, Helga 
moved with almost the same sort of ease that must have been 
visible in her on a level floor. Her figure indeed seemed to 
float ; it swayed to the rolling of the deck as a bubble hovers 
perpendicular upon the pipe-stem you sharply incline under it. 
After the comparative calm of the shelter I stepped from, 
the uproar of the gale sounded as though it were blowing as 
hard again as at the time of our quitting the deck. The noise 
of the rushing and roaring waters was deafening: as the 
vessel brought her masts to windward, the screaming and 
whistling aloft are not to be imagined. ‘The wind was clouded 
with spray, the decks sobbed furiously with wet, and it was 
still as pitch black as ever it had been at any iiour of the 
night Helga threw the light of the bull’s-eye upon the 
pump-brake or handle, and we then fell to work. At intervals 
we could contrive to hear ea ther speak—that is to say, in 
some momentary lull, when the barque was in the heart of a 
valley ere she rose to the next thunderous acclivity, yelling in 
her rigging with the voice of a wounded For how 
long we stuck to that dismal clanking job I cannot remember. 
The water gushed copiously as we. plied the handle, and the 
foam was all about our feet as though we stood in a half- 
fathom’s depth of surf. I was amazed by the endurance and 
pluck of the girl, and, indeed, I found half my strength in 
her courage. Had I been alone, I am persuaded I should 
have given up. The blow of the wheel that had dashed me into 
unconsciousness, coming on top of my previous labours, not 
to speak of that exhaustion of mind which follows upon such 
heart as my situation and the memory of my 
and the possible loss of all her people had 
must have proved too much but for th: 
the inspiriting presence of this littl 


giantess. 


distress of 
foundered boat 
occasioned in me, 
example and influence, 
Danish lioness, Helga 
In one of those intervals I have spoken of she cried out, 
‘* We have done enough—for the present ;*’ and so saying she 
let go of the pump-handle and asked me to hold the lamp 
while she dropped the rod. I had supposed our efforts insig- 
nificant, and was surprised to learn that we had sunk the 
water by some inches. We returned to the deck-house, but 
scarcely had I entered it when I was seized with exhaustion so 
prostrating that I fell, rather than seated myself, upon the 
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hid my face in my arms upon the table till the 
irkness should have passed from my eyes. When, 
presently, I looked up, I found Helga at my side with a glass 
of spirits in her hand. ‘There was a wonderful anxiety and 
compass in her Pus 
** Drink thi said she 
It is my fanlt—I am sorry—I am sorry 
draught, and was the better for it. 
* said I, ** must come from the blow I got 
kept you from your father. He will want 
our report,’’ and I stood up 
She gave me her arm, and but for that support I believe I 
should not have been able to make my way to the captain’s 
berth, so weak did I feel he limbs, so paralysing to my 
condition of prostration V he violent motion of the deck. 
tain Nielsen looke agerly at us over the edge of his 
] until I was seated on the 


sudden a 


‘* The work has been too hard for 
you . 


been overtaxed, father,’ 


cried. ‘* God will bless him. 

following my having been 

myself that I should be in 

a time-—the pity of a girl, too, 
and danger. 

tell me, Helgay’’ exclaimed the 


him in Danish, and they exchanged some 

il tongue 

1 tight 1ip,”’ 

‘it is good news,’’ he went on, his 

up with an expression of exultation, ‘* to 
uld be able to control the water in the 
ither seem to moderate 
** No,”’ said I, ** it blow 
** Does the sea break aboard’ 
‘There is plenty of water washing about,” said I 

cems to be moiking a brave fight.”’ 

light s, Helga,’’ said he, ‘f you will hoist 
colour at the mizzen-peak. If the peak be wrecked 

alliard flag must be seized to the mizzen 


She is a cried the captain, addressing me: 
white countenance lighted 
hear that you two 
hold. Does the 
as hard.as ever it did’ 


ee 


n day conn 


gone, the 
to all that, father,’’ she answered ; ‘‘and now, 
Mr. ‘Tregarthen, you will take some rest. 

I could not bear the idea of sleeping while she remained 
up; yet-though neither of us could be of the least use on deck, 
our both resting at once was not to be thought of, if it was 
only for the sake of the comfort that was to be got out of 
knowing that there wa ome body awake and on watch. 

‘I will gladly rest,’ said I, ‘‘on condition that you now 
lie down and sleep for two or three hours.”’ 

She answered no he was less tired than I; she had not 
undergone what [ had suffered in the life-boat. She begged 
me to take some repose. 

‘*It is my selfishness that entreats you,’’ said she 
break down, what are my father and I to do*”’ 

rrue,’’ I exclaimed, ‘* but the three of us would be worse 
off still if you were to break down.”’ 

However, as I saw that she was very much in earnest, while 
her father also joined her in entreating me to rest, I consented 
on her agreeing first to remove her soaking clothes, for it was 
miserable to see her shivering from time to time and looking 
as though she had just been dragged over the side, and yet 
bravely disregarding the discomfort, smiling as often as she 
addressed me and conversing with her father with a face of 
serenity, plainly striving to soothe and reassure him by an air 
of cheerful confidence. 

She left the cabin, and Captain Neilsen talked of her at 
once; told me that her mother was an Englishwoman, that he 
was married in London, in which city he had lived from time 
to time, that Helga had received a part of her education at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, where his wife’s family then lived, though 
they were now scattered, or perhaps dead, only one member to 
his knowledge still residing at Newcastle. He took Helga to 
sca with him, he said, after his wife died, that he might have 
her under his eye, and such was her love for the sea, such her 
intelligent interest in everything which concerned a ship, that 
she could do as much with a vessel as he himself, and had 
often, at her own request, taken charge for a watch, during 
which she had shortened canvas and put the craft about as 
though, in short, she had been skipper. The poor man seemed 
to forget his miserable situation while he spoke of Helga. His 
heart was full of her; his eyes swam with tears, while he cried, 
‘It is not that I fear death for myself, nor for myself do I dread 
the loss of my ship, which would signify beggary for me and 
my child. Itis for her—for my little Helga. We have many 
friends at Kolding, where I was born, and at Bijert, Vonsild, 
Skandrup, and at other places. But who will help the orphan ? 
My friends are not rich--they could do little, no matter how 
generous their will. I pray God, for my child’s sake, that we 
may be preserved—ay, and for your sake—I should have said 
that,’’ he added, feebly smiling, though his face was one of 
distress. 

He was beginning to question me about my home, and I 
was telling him that my mother was living, and that she and I 
were alone in the world, and that I feared she would think me 
drowned, and grieve till her heart broke, for she was an old 
lady, and I was her only son, as Helga was his only daughter, 
when the girl entered, and I broke off. She had changed her 
attire, but her clothes were still those of alad. I had thought 
to see her come in dressed as a woman, and she so interpreted 
the look I fastened upon her, for she at once said without the 
least air of confusion, as though, indeed, she were sensible of 
nothing in her apparel that demanded an excuse from her: “I 
must preserve my sailor's garb until the fine weather comes. 
How should I be able to move about the decks in a gown ?”’ 

‘* Helga,’’ cried her father, ‘‘ Mr. Tregarthen is the only 
son of his mother, and she awaits his return.’’ 

Instantly entered an expression of beautiful compassion into 
her soft eyes. Her gaze fell, and she remained for a few moments 
silent, the lamplight shone upon her tumbled hair, and I am 
without words to make you see the sweet sorrowful expression 
of her pale face as she stood close against the door, silent and 
looking down. 

‘*T have kept my word, Mr. Tregarthen,”’ 
sently. ‘‘ Now you will keep yours and rest yourself. 
is my father’s cabin below.’’ 

I interrupted her: ‘‘ No; if you please, I will lie down upon 
one of the lockers in the deck-house.”’ 

‘* Tt will make a hard bed,”’’ said she. 

‘* Not too hard for me,’’ said I. 

** Well, you shall lie down upon one of those lockers, and 
you shall be comfortable too; *’ and, saying this, she went out 
again, and shortly afterwards returned with some rugs and a 
bolster. These she placed upon the lee locker, and a minute 
or two later I had shaken the poor captain by the hand, and 
had stretched myself upon the rugs, where I lay listening to the 
thunder of the gale and following the wild motions of the 
barque, and thinking of what had happened since the life-boat 
summons had rung me into this black and frothing and roaring 
night from my snug fireside. 
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Tt was not long, however, before I fell asleep. I had under- 
gone some life-boat experiences in my time, but never before 
was nature so exhausted in me. ‘The roaring of the gale, the 
cannonading of the deck-house by incessant heavy showerings 
of water, the extravagant motions of the plunging and rolling 
vessel, might have been a mother’s lullaby sung by the side of 
a gently rocked cradle, so deep was the slumber these sounds 
of thunder left unvexed. 

I awoke from a dreamless, death-like sleep, and opened 
my eyes against the light of the celd stone-grey dawn, and 
my mind instantly coming to me, I sprang from the locker, 
pausing to guess at the weather from the movement and the 
sound. So faras I might there know it was still blowing a 
whole gale of wind, and I was unable to stand without grasp- 
ing the table for support. The deck-house door was shut, 
and the planks within were dry, though I could hear the wate 
gushing and pouring in the alleys betwixt the deck-house and 
the bulwarks. I thought to take a view of the weather through 
one of the windows, but the glass was everywhere blind with 
wet. , 

At this moment the door of the « aptain’s berth was opene d, 
and Helga stepped out. She immediately approached me with 


both hands extended in the most cordial manner imaginable. 
** You have slept well,’’ she cried; ‘‘ I bent over you three 
rest, I am sure.’’ 


or four times. You are the better for the 

‘*T am, indeed!” said I. ‘* And you? 

** Oh, I shall sleep by-and-by. What 
water? It is impossible to light the galley fire; 
grateful would be a cup of hot tea or coffee! ”’ 

** Have you been on deck,”’ said I, ‘‘ while I slept ?’’ 

** Oh, yes, in and out,’’ she answered. ‘‘ All is well so far 
I mean, the Anine goes on making a brave fight. The dawn 
has not long broken. I have not yet seen the ship by day- 
light. Wemust sound the well, Mr. Tregarthen, before we 
break our fast—my fear is there,’’ she added, pointing to the 
deck, by which she signified the hold. 

There was but little of her face to be seen. She was wear- 
ing an indiarubber cap shaped like a sou’-wester, the brim of 
which came low, while the flannel ear-flaps almost smothered 
her cheeks. I could now see, however, that her eyes were of 
a dark blue, with a spirit of life and even of vivacity in them 
that expressed a wonderful triumph of heart over the languor 
of frame indicated by the droop of the eyelids. A little of her 
short hair of pale gold showed under the hinder thatch of the 
sou’-wester ; her face was blanched. But I could not look at 
the pretty mouth, the pearl-like teeth, the soft blue eyes, the 
delicately figured nostril, without guessing that in the hour 
of bloom this girl would show as bonnily as the fairest lass of 
cream and roses that ever hailed from Denmark. 

We stepped on to the deck—into the thunder of the gale 
and the flying clouds of spray. I still wore my oilskins, and 
was as dry in them as at the hour of leaving home. I felt the 
comfort, I assure you, of my high sea-boots as I stood upon 
that deck, holding on a minute to the house-front, with the 
water coming in a little rage of froth to my legs and washing 
to leeward with the scend of the barque with the force of a 
river overflowing a dam. 

Our first glance was aloft. The foretopgallant-mast was 
broken off at the head of the topmast and hung with its two 
yards supported by its gear, but giving a strange wrecked 
look to the whole of the fabric up there as it swung to the 
headlong movements of the hull, making the spars, down to 
the solid foot of the foremast, tremble with the spearing blows 
it dealt. The jibbooms were also gone, and this, no doubt, 
had happened through the carrying away of the topgallant- 
mast; otherwise all was right up above, assuming, to be 
sure, that nothing was sprung. But the wild, soaked, 
desolate the almost mutilated look, indeed, of the 
barque! How am I to communicate the impression 
produced by the soaked dark lines of sailcloth rolled 
upon the yards, the ends of rope blowing out like the 
pennant of a man-of-war, the arched and gleaming gear, tlie 
decks dusky with incessant drenchings and emitting sullen 
flashes as the dark flood upon them rolled from side to side! 
The running rigging Jay all about, working like serpents in 
the wash of the water; from time to time a sca would strike 
the bow and burst on high in steam-like volumes which 
glanced ghastly against the leaden sky that overhung us in 
strata of scowling vapour, dark as thunder in places, yet 
seemingly motionless. A furious Atlantic sea was running! 
it came along in hills of frothing green which shaped them- 
selves out of a near horizon thick with storms of spume. But 
there was the regularity of the unfathomed ocean in the run 
of the surge, mountainous as it was ; and the barque, with her 
lashed helm, not a rag showing save a tatter or two of the 
foresail whose head we had exposed on the previous night, 
soared and sank, with her port bow to the sea, with the 
regularity of the tick of a clock. 

There was nothing in sight. I looked eagerly round 
the sea, but it was all thickness and foam and headlong 
motion. We went aft to the compass to observe if there had 
happened any shift in the wind, and what the trend of the 
barque was, and also to note the condition of the wheel, which 
could only have been told in the darkness by groping. ‘The 
helm was perfectly sound, and the lashings held bravely. I 
could observe now that the wheel was a small one, formed of 
brass, also that it worked the rudder by means of a screw, and 
it was this purchase or leverage, I suppose, that had made me 
find the barque easy to steer while she was scudding. ‘The 
gale was blowing fair out of the north-east, and the vessel’s 
trend, therefore, was on a dead south-west course, with the 
help of a mountainous sea besides, to drive her away from the 
land, beam on. I cried to Helga that I thought our drift 
would certainly not be less than four, and perhaps five, miles 
in the hour. She watched the sea for a little, and then nodded 
to me; but it was scarcely likely that she could conjecture the 
rate of progress amid so furious a commotion of waters, with 
the great seas boiling to the bulwark rail, and rushing away to 
leeward in huge round backs of freckled green. 

She was evidently too weary to talk, rendered too languid 
by the bitter cares and sleepless hours of the long night to 
exert her voice so as to render herself audible in that thunder of 
wind which came flashing over the side in guns and bursts 
of hurricane power; and to the few sentences I uttered, or 
rather shouted, she responded by nods and shakes of the head 
as it might be. ‘There was a flag-locker under the gratings 
abaft the wheel, and she opened the box, took out a small 
Danish ensign, bent it on to the peak-signal halliards, and 
between us we ran it half-mast high, and there it stood, hard and 
firm as a painted board, a white cross on red ground, and the 
red of it made it resemble a tongue of fire against the soot of 
the sky. ‘This done, we returned to the main-deck, and Helga 
sounded th pump. She went to work with all the expertness 
of a seasoned salt, carefully dried the rod and chalked it, and 
then waited until the roll of the barque brought her to a level 
keel before dropping it. I watched her with astonishment and 
admiration. It would until now have seemed impossible to me 
that any mortal woman should have had in her the makings of so 
nimble and practised a sailor as I found her to be, with nothing, 
either, of the tenderness of girlhood lost in her, in speech, 
in countenance, in looks, spite of her boy’s clothes. She 
examined the rod, and eyed me with a grave countenance. 


shall we do for hot 
yet how 











water gain *”’ said I. 

‘*There are two more inches of it,’’ she 
the depth I found in the hold last night when I 
We ought to free her somewhat.’ 

*T am willing,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘but are you equal to 
such labour? A couple of hours should not make a very grave 
difference.”’ 

**No, no!’’ she interrupted, with a vehemence that put 
her air of weariness to flight. ‘‘ A couple of hours would be 
too long to wait,’’ saying which she grasped the brake and we 
went to work as before. 

No one who has not had to labour in this way can conccive 
the fatigue of it. There is no sort of shipboard work that 
more quickly exhausts. It grieved me to the soul that my 
associate in this toil should be a girl, with the natural weak- 
ness of her sex accentuated yet by what she had suffered and 
was still suffering ; but her spirited gaze forbade remonstrance 
She scemed scarcely able to stand when utter weariness forced 
her at list to let go of the brake. Nevertheless, she compelled 
her fechle hands again to drop the rod down the well. We 
had reduced the water to the height at which we had left it 
before, and, with a faint nile of congratulation, she made a 
movement towards the deck-house; but her gait wa “9 
here was such a character of blindness, too, in her 

started to walk, that I grasped her arm and, 
, half-carried her into the house. 

She sat and rested herself for a few minutes, but appeared 
to speak. I[ watched her anxiously, with something ot 
in‘lignation that her father, who professed to love her so 
dearly, should not « tween her and her devotion, and 
insist upon her resting. Presently she rose and walked to his 


cabin, telling me with her to fo.low her. 
7 
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A TROPHY OF THE BURMESE WAR. 
Her Majest; 


ym the officers of the 4th Battalion 

of the Rifle Brigade a large 

bronze Burmese bell, taken 

by the battalion near Man- 
dalay. The bell weighs nearly 
7 ewt., and is 3 ft. 7 in. high. 
It is partly covered with an 
inscription in Burmese, from 
which Professor Rost has dis- 
covered that the bell was cast 





in 1220 of the Burmese era, 
corresponding to 1859 A.D. 
As the inscription is in Bur- 


mese, not in Pali (the sacred 

language, written also in Bur- 

letters), Dr. R utes 

there is no record of an im- 

portant religious character in 

the inscription. By 
} 
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y request 
of Colonel Boyle, the bell was 
forwarded to Osborne by the 
Alberta on Thursday, Jan. 15, 
by Messrs. E. and E. Emanuel, 
3, The Hard, Portsea, who 
have done the regimental 
work since the return of the 
battalion from Burmah, and 
the presentation took place at 
Osborne on Jan. 17. We are 
indebted to Mes EK. and E. 
Emanuel for our Illustration. 
The casting of bells is an art 
bang Reese ae ae eee the Burmese have 
: . attained high excellence ; 
that of gongs with a fine deep musical tone; and in other 
metal-work of an ornamental kind, especially repoussé of 
gold, silver, and copper, as well as ivory-carving and wood- 
carving, and lacquer-ware, they show much skill and taste. 





also 


Her Majesty the Qaeen has sent gifts of ten brace of 
pheasants each, for the benefit of the patients, to the Royal 
London Ophthalmie Hospital, the Great Northern Central 
Ifospital, and to the City of London IIospital for Diseases of 
the Chest, and a supply of cast linen for the Chelsea Hospital 
for Women, the London Hospital, and the Great Northern 
Central ILospital. 

The annual Lincolnshire “stuff” ball is a curious sur- 

vival of the old sumptuary laws. Only “stuff” articles of 
clothing are worn at these gatherings, and the colour also is 
prescribed by the patroness of the year. On Jan. 23 there was 
a large company at the Assembly Rooms, Lincoln, including 
Mr. and Lady Sophia Allenby, Lady Gertrude Montgomerie, 
Ludy Eleanor and Miss Heneage. Lady Allenby was patroness, 
f colour being blue and silver. 
Anglican cathedral for the diocese of Melbourne 
was ¢ Jan. 22 with great ceremony. Eight 
Bishops anda large body of clergy were present, and there was 
also a large attendance of distinguished members of the laity. 
The eithedral, which is of the middle Gothic style, occupies a 
position opposite to Prince’s Bridge. in Swanston- 
muilt on the site of the old St. Paul's Church 
Owing to exigencies of space the customary orientation has 
had to be sacrificed, and one of the transepts to be shortened. 
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Lord Salisbury and Lord Knutsford have just received 
forcible reminders of the urgency of the Newfoundland 
fisheries disputes. Among the despatches from the colony 
by the last mail was a carefully packed parcel of so-called 
Christmas cards, which proved on examination to be twa 
miniature codfish bearing the names of the two Ministers. 
The suggestion of the sender was that these rather strongly 
smelling souvenirs of the colony should be kept on the 
Ministers’ desks until the dispate was settled. 

Grain-growers in the United 
doing badly. The official estimates of the produce of 1890 
show the area of harvested last year to have 
71.970.768 acres, a reduction, owing to failure and abandon- 

The wheat yield per acre 
and the oats yield was only 


States would seem to be 


corn been 
ment, of more than 6.000.000 acres. 


was the lowest during the decade, 


74 per cent of the average of the past ten years. The 
December wheat returns are, happily, better than for two 
years pas 


A proposal has been started to raise a fund for providing in 
Mortlake Cemetery, where the late Richard Burton 
buried, a suitable monumental memorial of the distinguished 
Orientalist and traveller. Messrs. Coutts and Co., bankers, of 
59, Strand, are receiving subscriptions for this object. Among 
those who have already subscribed are the Countess of Derby, 
Jaroness Panl de Ralli, Messrs. Ralli Brothers, and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Russell, who have severally given sums of £20. 
Should any balance exist after erecting the memorial, it will 
be devoted to bringing over from Trieste Sir Richard Burton's 
library and effects, and thus relieving Lady Burton of what 
would necessarily be a considerable expense to her. 


Sir lies 
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WINE AND WIT. 

BY ANDREW LANG. 
**When the wine is in, the wit is out,” 
everyone the 
must have observed that the wit 
wine 


takes usual modest share of wine, at 


who 
feast, to come in with 
the 
after 


seems 


had 


what some 


We are 


* moderate 


the guests have a glass of champagne. 


call 


who consume perhaps two—or shall we say three? 


speaking, to be sure, of persons 
drinkers,” 
pn ie, 


glasses of champagne, and one of hock, or what yon please, in 


the course of some artless festival. 
that 
necessary, attempt any serious mental work 


Nobody can say truthfully 
such persons are drunk and disorderly: they could, if 


atany moment i 
the meal, though, of course, they would much rather not do so 
‘To themselves they appear brighter, happier, wittier than t 
late or while tryin 
fair 

and they are 


were while for some 


to find a 


waiting 


guest, 


topie which interest a 


may 


‘To themselves they seem wittier, 
But it is 
This 
and merry meeting, one 


said. Ws 


times was 


gayer and voluble. not so certain that 


the 


more 


appearance is not illusive. melancholy reflection 


occurs to one 


tries to 


when, after a pleasant 
ood 
diverting, 

that C. sparkled. 
* We had good 


This phenomenon is very frequent in 


which 
that 


remember the things 


that A. was 


wert 
B. several 


> 
But 


rememover 


rewarded by a langh, and where are 


good things now? talk,” but we can 


these 
recall very little of it. 
dreams. Dean Swift says so:newhere—I have lost the reference, 
and cannot 
he thought 
to'd Apronia to be 
Another 


verify it—that he once woke laughing at a conceit 
thus: “I 
very careful, especially about the legs.” 
the full belief that he had dis 


which excellent. It ran somewhat 


gentleman woke in 


covered, and written a poem on, the secret of the Universe 
The poem was :— 
Wall on one Iicg 
Walk on two 
hing to V for 


Something to do, 

The is that, 
in our dreams, all our powers are more active than the power 
We commit all 


crimes gaily, and remorse only awakes just as we are waking 


This, of course, was inadequate. notorious truth 


of judgment and of self-control. manner of 


Lately I dreamed that I had slain a tiresome old gentleman, 


and propped him up on a seat in a summer-house. I was just 


go'ng to take my ticket for some land that knows not extra- 


to feel remorse 
I decided to surrender myself to justice, 
had killed There 

[ decided within myself that I would plead insanity. 


dition, when I began Judgment was waking 


up. and marvelled 


why I the old man. was, of course, no 


motive. 
And then I woke. Judgment and reason had been struggling 
for their rig hts,and had come to what would have been a specious 
One the 


wine is not really wit at all, but 


has a fear that a deal of wit 
with the 
for wit in the 
This is the 


Bunge. 


conclusion. great 


which comes in 


is taken brief and unobserved slumber of 


our judgment. opinion of a learned German 


physiologist, Dr. He declares that alcohol does not 


stimulate, but paralyses. On a cold day it does not really 


warm a man; it paralyses some organ or other (this is not 


meant as a treatise of popular science), and sends the blood to 
When the marooned 
captain and men of the Bounty were sailing, for forty days, in 


the surface. Still, the man /s warmed. 
an open boat across the rainy seas, they found their few tea- 
spoonfuls of rum most valuable. If a little alcohol, in severe 
cold, does not really warm us, at all events the sensation is 
that of being warmed, and the overweary can tramp on again, 
But 
wine stimulates us. 


instead of sinking in the snow. as to the exercise of wit, 
Dr. Bunge hear that 


We become not 


will not It only 


piralyses our judgments. more clever, but 
think 
We are less cautious ; we 
the 


vain; we more highly of ourselves and our 
The 
other 


take 


and 


more 
neighbours. 
child of the sun grape 
children of the like 
what are called “ social headers ” 


speak out more. 
like 


Provencals. We 


makes us behave 


sun Italians or 
: we become confidential 
receive confidences ; we let our fancies free. Our persuasion 
that we have had good talk is the result of mere glamour, 
which makes any conceit seem humorous. 

How 
might 
water, and bid him give his judgment 


We 


anything but 


whether all this is true? 
drinks 


first at a dinner where 


are we to ascertain 


select some guest who never 


the rest drank wine, next at a dinner where they only t o 
Apollinaris water. Then this umpire could tell us all the 
truth. Were the men wittier over champagne or only noisier! 
A good deal of the exhilaration of a dinner (when exhilaration 


there is!) comes merely from food and company, and a festal air 
of things. It 
for us next morning, in a hundred hateful forms, which we are 
And 
the conversation be as excellent as it seems to us when 
We must 
It is certain that the hypochondriacal Johnson would 


is glamour, it is illusion ;: the truth is waiting 


forgetting. Could. we forget them as easily, on water? 

would l 

the wine comes in? abide the decision of the sole 

umpire. 

sparkle up in company, though he only drank lemonade. It 
, 


that the 
Wine, as we know on good authority, maketh 


is not so certain majority of men have this gift. 
glad the heart 
of man. Perhaps Dr. Bunge will admit so much ; adding that 
the gladness is spurious and not founded on reason. By a couple 
would for 
artificial paradise, as artificial heaven of haschich, or 
the gates of 


of glasses of wine. he make yourse If an 


say, you 


is the 


opium. Fortunately this happy place open 


more easily, both to ingoing and outgoing pilgrims, than 


the portals of the narcotic paradises. He who would 
always live in the enchanted land is a sot, and may become a 
criminal or a maniac I'he wiser and happier are able to 


glance in, for an hour, and to retreat again with ease and 


safety. Thackeray, defending wine, ‘remarks that it makes a 


braver, wittier, more certain 


I do not 


wittier, that is just what we are disputing. 


man better, generous, “up to a 
a certain pint.” As to its making us 
Thackeray was 


than when he was 


point ; say 


wittier when he was writing “ Vanity Fair’ 
tasting Lord Steyne’s white hermitage, which so fired Pitt 
He 

the 


felt wittier at a dinner. but that 


We 


Crawley. may have 


was where illusion came in. may be certain 
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says the proverb. But 


any 


A dinner-party seems and sounds much livelier 
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at all write thei: 


busy in 


that few men—if any 
nearly their with 


who should try this, burns the candle at both ends, but with. 


men can best, or 


best, wine their brains Hea 


out producing a brilliant illumination. Now, thisisa very strong 


proof that the wit goes out when the wine comes in. Perhaps 


man of letters will try writing an article while 


ttle of 


some scientific 


he drinks a b champagne, and, after reading it next 


morning, will tell us what he thinks of it. He will probably have 


to confess that the wit has been driven out by the wine, thongh 
it may have seemed very splendid while he was writing. 
1 think, 


Indeed, any natural elation of spirits, I makes us 
, 


and the best 


listrnstful mood In 


overestimate the work composed while it lasted ; 





things are done in a very sober and self- 


Mr. Kipling’s “The Light That Failed,” the hero, growing 


blind, can see and e 


in paint under the influence of whisky. 
I doubt i 


as a layman, if this be physiologically correct. It 


certainly does not hold good in the art of writing, where wine 
and wit scem hostile powers incapable of living at peace on 
the same territory. 

Exceptions are mentioned to the rule Schiller is said to 
have drunk champagne while composing. There is not much 
of it in his r} Byron said he t Don Juan’ on gin- 


Byron was notoriously fond of telling strange 


stories abont himself. If he establishes a precedent, the more 


the bette: 


Disraeli is 


in-and-water (up to a certain pint) we drink 
value Mi 
fluid 
The 


The young writer 


g 
But Byron's evidence has no scientific 


said to have had too much of some othe in the water | 


drank while myth 


adds that the 


making a certain speech. story, or 





speech was not improved. 


who thinks that he needs an intellectual stimulus may take 


Mark 


two 


and try fish-eating, “beginning wit! 


The n 
is probably no better than that of alcohol, If the object Le 


advice, 


Twain's 


small whales.” influence of coffee on literature 


merely to write against time, coffee m iy serve, but an athletic 


Fortunately tobacco 
The 


could we be 


performance of that sort is not literary. 
has not yet been found destructive of the finer faculties 
whol question of wine and wit would be solved 
certain that Plato correctly reports the speech of the less than 

and that 


perfectly sober Alcibiades, in the “ Symposium,” 


| hueydide s correctly reports the specches of Alcibiades sober. 


THE ROYAL CHAPEL, WHITEHALL. 
It has ced that this fine building, 
magnificent Royal pal ice designed by the architect of James 
the First’s reign, Inigo Jones, for the the 
old Palace of Whitehall, will no longer the 
other Queen's chapels, for Divine worship It never been 
officially consecrated, and was originally intended for the 
Banqueting-Hall of the King’s Palace. The earlier Whitehali 
Palace was a stately and extensive Tudor Gothic mansion 
erected by Cardinal Wolsey, who called it “* York Place,” 
Archbishop of York, and was taken from him by Henry VIII 
This Whitehall Palace, superseding in 1536 the ancient Palace 
of Westminster, which had been destroyed by fire in 1512, had 
its gardens extending on the banks of the Thames beyond the 
present Charing-cross Railway Station toYork Gate,at the bottom 
of Buckingham-street, Strand ; on the other side its grounds 
included the whole of what is now St. James's Park, land taken 
from the Abbot of Westminster. Instead of a wide, open street 
at Whitehall, there was a narrow passage or alley, in some 
places through archways, and otherwise encumbered with 
buildings, from Charing-cro-s to Westminster Hall. But in 
this street, directly in front of the Banqueting-Hall, since the 
toyal Chapel, the scaffold for the execution of Charles I., in 
January 1649, was erected ; and that unfortunate King was 
led to his death through the Banqueting-Hall, emerging on 
the high scaffold not by one of the windows, but through an 
aperture broken in the front wall, the marks of which could 
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THE ROYAL CHAPEL, WHITEHALL 
ANCIENTLY THE BANQUETING-HALL OF THE PALACE. 
seen in 1840, when the building was repaired, as is desc1 d 


in Mr. Jesse book on 
stnarts We 
the Unit 
Milita 


“The Court of England Under the 
understand that the hall is lent to 
Institation, and to be used for a Naval and 
um, by permission of the Crown, 


now to be 


ed Ser 


Musenm, 


scheme in the 
sixty 
the number of selected settlers sent out from Great Britain by 
the society, and out of the twenty heads of families no fewer 
l struck,” while two others have been dismissed 

i ‘Tired of co-operation on such conditions, 


Lord Brassey's co-operative colonisation 


Canadian North-West has not proved a success -five was 


+ 


mn 1 bave 
for insubordination. 
Lord Brassey and his friends now intend to develop their farza 
of 45,000 acres on the ordinary landlord and tenant plan, 
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THE DISTRESS IN THE 


rhe long continuance of severe wintry weather, to the end of 
the third week of January, naturally and justly excited much 
compassion for all destitute persons in London. Money was 
freely subscribe i, and a great deal of relief was distributed in 
most districts by charitable per and agencies. In St, 
Olave's, Southwark, a special fund was opened for that parish ; 
also in Camberwell, South Lee, and other parishes or districts. 
One large association has been making wholesale distributions 

tickets and food in several parts of London. It is con- 
sidered, however, that the ordinary parochial, congregational, 
and charitable 4gencis if assisted, quite able to meet the 
pressure. his conclusion appears to be justified by the facts ; 
an 1 donors are to contribute to local agencies or to 
such central agencies as work through local bodies. 

I'he Lord Mayor of London, in a speech he made on Jan. 21, 
stated that he had taken counsel with the chairman of the 
City of London Union, with the secretary of the Charity Organ- 
isation Society, and with other persons, who considered that 
although exceptional cases of distress, which were dealt with 
one by one, had occurred, yet the distress in the City and thie 


sons 


Ss are, 


advised 


EAST-END: 


WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


GREAT MEETING AT THE 


Metropolis as a whole had not exceeded, but had been rather 
below, the average for that time of year. This opinion is 
corroborated by the official statistics of pauperism for the 
second week of January, showing that the number of indoor 
paupers was 60,948, instead of 61,592, the number for the corre- 
sponding week last year ; and the outdoor paupers 41,292, which 
latter is compared with 40,539 last year, 42,413 the year before, 
and 44,569 in the corresponding week of 1888. ‘The population 
comprised in these returns was 3,815,000 by the Census of 
1881, but is likely now to be very much greater. It has been 
remarked that the distress this year caused by the frost in 
January, which specially affected the building trades and 
some of the canal and riverside workers, might have been 
more severely felt, but that up to Christmas trade was 
brisk and wages were good, and, compared with other 
winters, this winter began under conditions exception- 
ally favourable. Ordinary indoor trades have been doing 
well, and the pressure was in a great degree local. 
In some districts more than the usual credit was given at 
small shops, but there was less pawning and taking and 


ASSEMBLY 


HALL MILE-END-ROAD. 


retaking out of pawn, or a poorer class article was pawned ; 
there was a larger withdrawal of savings (than usual from post- 
office and other savings banks. The want of water affected 
laundresses and charwomen, and the high price of coal was a 
special difficulty. On the other hand, the putting on of skates, 
lending skates, and clearing snow on the ice employed large 
numbers of the men living in common lodging-houses. In all, 
or nearly all, the refuges there was ample accommodation. In 
some districts the Vestry have given a good deal of employ- 
ment. Generally speaking, there has been very much more 
sickness during the cold weather. 

A gratifying spectacle of public charity, which can only 
be noticed with commendation, affords subjects for our Artist's 
Sketches. On Wednesday, Jan. 21, at the great Assembly Hall, 
in Mile-end-road, managed by the committee with which Mr. 
F. N. Charrington is particularly identified, a meeting of three 
thousand poor people was held, at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, when a half-quartern loaf and a pint of cocoa were given 
to each. and instructive addresses were delivered from the 
platform. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND.—No. IV. WINCHESTER. 


THE COLLEGE, FROM THE WARDEN’S GARDEN. 
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THE REV. D. ANDREWES FEARON, D.D., HEAD MASTER. 
OME seventy years ago, in the days when beer was very 
plentiful at Winchester—and it is difficult to think of 
any time when there was not enough mutton and bread 
and beer for the scholars—the rival beverage, tea, 
was beginning to make its appearance; but if any of the 
masters saw the teacups, he would smash them with. his 
key, and ask: ‘‘ What are all these things, Sir? William 
of Wykcham knew nothing, | think, of tea." Indeed, th 
‘sole and munificent Founder of the two St. Mary Winton 
Colleges*’ would be astonished at many things which ar 
now regarded as cssential to the wellkeing of his found- 
ation. Stranger things than teacups have discovered 
since he was laid to rest But even in his own lifetime 
he had seen much. Born in 1324, in the Hampshire villag 
from which he took his name, he was rapidly promoted 
to build castles for Edward III ‘**On which account the 
Lord King enriched him with many geod and fat benefits, and 
soon after made him Keeper of his Privy Seal.’ After holding 
a surprising number of prebends, he became Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1366, and spent the forty years of his episcopate in 
governing a large diocese, building New College and Win- 
chester College, reconstructing the nave of his own cathedral, 


been 


Chancellor. In 
ul learnt much. 


and twice fulfilling the duties of 
his long life of eighty years he h 
Ife had known three Kings; he had seen th 
clergy swept away by the ** Black Death’? ; he 
had felt the growth of popular fecling displayed 
in Wat Tyler's insurrection ; he must have been 
conscious of the influence of Wiclif. He was an 
old man when the foundation-stone of Wincheste1 
ve was laid, in 1387. Thanks to his skill a 
architect, and to the wisdom with which he 
framed the statutes, part of his fabric and 
of his spirit has survived to-day. The roll of 
scholars is continuous since the school began: in 
spite 6f all the vicissitudes through which Eng- 
land was passing, year after year fresh scholars 
have been elected, as the old roll can bear 
witness. 

But, after all, it is absurd to measure life by 
length of days or to consider a school great 
merely because it bas lastel a long time. Is 
there any virtue in a public school’ How can 
it justify the separation of boys from their own 
homes during most of their boyhood’ Why is 
it that the Germans and the French are so 
curious to discover the secret, and to inquire into 
the minutia of public school education? In one 
school after another great and glaring faults are 
brought to light, and in spite of all these the 
ystem lives and grows. More and more schools 
are pressing into the rank of great public schools, 
and are claiming to possess all the advantages 
of such a society ; but these advantazes remain 
difficult to define. Two names, however, which 
are most connected with the system are William 
of Wykeham and Thomas Arnold, and both are 
representative of the true spirit. To Wykeham 
more than to any definite individual England 
owes the idea of a corporate body of scholars 
cemented by a bond of unbroken affection— 
vinculum perpetu@ caritatis—where all have a con- 
ception, however faint, of their duties to one 
another, as members of a great society. The 
spirit of freedom, not of tyranny; of sobriety, 
not extravagance; of simplicity without folly, 
and manliness without rudeness: what school 
can combine all these advantages’ But no 
school is any the worse for having an ideal, and 
this ideal of upright manliness has been brought 

into prominence in this century by Thomas Arnold. Elected 
scholar of Winchester in 1807, he must have been influenced 
by the teaching and character of Dr. Goddard. The con- 
fession made by Arnold when he came to Goddard's study, 
‘*T have come to tell you, Sir, that I have found out I was 
wrong,”’ and Goddard’s reply, ‘‘Ay, Arnold, I knew you 
would come,’’ show the feeling which existed between master 
and pupil. One institution which has much to do with the 
maintenance of the spirit of Arnold is that of prapostors, or 
prefects. There is no doubt that at Winchester this system 
was due to Wykeham. ‘There were, so say his statutes, to be 
eighteen prefects among the scholars to control their fellows 
in chambers, and to have supervision of their whole life. The 
further elaboration of the plan by which special duties in hall, 
school, chapel, and lately in library have been assigned to 
seniors in College was quite in keeping with the earlier insti- 
tution; and those who have been juniors, as well as those who 
have been prefects, will know how important this system 
remains to this day. The discipline and control of the boys 
out of school is largely in the hands of prefects: it is more 
natural and wholesome for all that this should be the case. 
Such a tradition and such historic continuity is of undoubted 


Son 


ENGLAND. 


o to an 
who had 
men, cities, and 
policies, and spent his de- 
clining years as Provost of 
Eton. As he returned from 
Winchester in 1639, a few 
months before his death, he 
remarks toa friend: ** How 
useful was the advice of that 
holy monk who persuaded 
his friend to perform his 
customary devotions in a 
constant place, be-ause in 
that place we usually meet 
with those very thouglits 
which possessed us at our 
last being there! My now 
being in that school, and 
secing that very place where 
I sat when I was a boy, 
occasioned me to remember 
those very thouglits of my 
youth which then possessed me. I saw there a succession 
of boys using the same recreations, and, questionless, possessed 
with the same thouglits that then possessed me.’ ‘To him such: 
a college as Eton or Winchester ** seemed as a harbour toa 
scufaring man after a tempestuous voyage ’’; and most men, 
though it may not be their privilege to enjoy the bounty of a 
pious founder at the end of their lives, feel grateful for the 
benefits and proud of the traditions of their old school. So 
proud and so grateful are they that they are often tempted to 
believe that no changes can be beneficial: they forget that 
vitality, implies growth. When a Head Master returned to 
Winchester unrecognised, where he had ruled thirty years 
before, he was taken round by the porter as an ordinary 
visitor, He heard the account which the portcr gave, learnt 
what changes ha‘l been made since he left, and, as he kneeled 
down in Informator’s scat, he thanked God that he had not 
lived in vain. 

It is in accordance with these two principles of permanence 
and of progress that the life of a great school must be 
maintained. 
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ARMS OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


THE REV. GODFREY BOLLES LEE, WARDEN. 
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DOORWAY OF SCHOOL. 


Winchester has always been so conservative that a pi-ture 
left by Christopher Johnson, a poetic Head Master, of the state 
of things in the time of Edward VI. seems to be a fair account 
of the life of Wykehamists for the 150 years preceding, and 
for the 250 years succeeding, that date. 

To rise at five was a boy’s duty, to hurry on his clothes and 
boots was his practice; then to sing a Latin psalm and set his 
chamber in order; to brush his hair and wash his face; and 
then make his bed ; to arrive in chapel at half past five, and 
then to adjourn to seventh chamber for school at six. Here 
there were four oaken post: and three windows, a large 
number of donuble-lidded oak chests (scobs), to which a 
boy was chained like Prometheus to the rocks of Caucasus: 
amap of the world, and the famous ‘‘ Aut disce, aut 
discede, manet sors tertia cadi,’? with appropriate emblems 
of a mitre and crosier for the future Bishop; the sword 
and ink-horn for the careers of soldier and lawyer, and 
the fourfold apple twig of Warden Baker for the idle. Here 
s“hool went on for three hours, in a room warmed not by fire, 
but by the sun or the breath of the oceu- 
pants; then dinner in hall at twelve 
bread, meat, and beer filling the boys’ 
* barking stomachs.’’ Then, in the after- 
noon, they had three hours’ school, broken 
by a quarter of an hour for ‘‘ beevers”’ 

in allowance of beer) ; at five they went 

“circum ’’ (walking round College, sing- 
ing hymns), and then had supper at eight, 
on mutton, evening service in chapel, 
and then went to bed. Was there no 
variety to this routine? On Fridays all 
the flogging of the week was accumulated, 
while a more pleasant variation was the 
holiday given on ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
if the weather was fine. The pledge of 
the holiday was ‘‘remedy (or remiday 
ring,’’ which, in Edward the Sixth’s time, 
had the motto ‘‘ Potentiam gero feroque”’ 
its modern successor has the legend 
‘*Commendat rarior usus.’’ With Pre- 
fect of Hall wearing this ring, the 
school went up ‘‘hills’’—the neigh- 
bouring chalk St. Catharine’s Hill: 
where the boys of that period played 
quoits or some kind of rounders, or a game of ball for hand 
or foot. 

Nor was there much change till thiscentury. St. Catharine’s 
Hill still continued the main playground: to climb trees, to 
pursue a course of mouse-digging and badger-baiting, were 
the delights of a Wykehamist in 1820. Later generations have 
playe 1 football or leap-frog or rounders or cricket ; or, if they 
could get away with a prefect, they would bathe in ‘ Pot,”’ 
at the time of ‘**‘ Evening Hills.’ In those days the school 
was rough, but a good nurse, as Ulysses says. Many, 
in after-years, never forgot the roughness; and Anthony 
Trollope—who describes himself as ‘* big, awkward, and 
ugly ”’ was very sensitive to the rudeness and want of 
sympathy that was all round him at school. Still, he forgave 
his elder brother for having thrashed him so often, and pre- 
sented his works to the library in his old age. 

There is another well-known Wykehamist who cared little 
for the ordinary school games and routine, but whose happy 
temper saved him from the misery which Trollope endured. 
In country lanes, and on chalk downs, but specially on the 
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top of College Tower, did Frank Buckland spend his school- 
d ys with birds and beasts and fishes. ‘ Why, there ’s that 
young Buckland about, isn’t there ¥ There’s no keeping fish 
nor nufin’ from him.’’ In the description which he gives 
of his early life he alludes to the joys of making coffee, 
of boiling an apple - dumpling in one’s neckcloth; while 
he admits his reader into the secret of the best mcthod 
of cleaning a basin, and of the only proper wag of mak- 
ing a knife bright But Buckland’s era was in the reign 
of Quecn Victoria, and brings us to our own day. W. G. 
Ward, Lord She rbrooke, Lord Selborne, Lord Cardwell, who 
were all in Commoners together, had by this time left, and the 
reign of Dr. Moterly had begun. 
Butschoollifeand fare and hours have suffered many changes 
since then. ‘‘ Hills’’ survive, with ‘‘’Trench,’’ and ‘** Maze”’; and 
there the 
pious Wyke- 
hamist goes 
still, but in 
a private 
capacity. 
Now he has 
fo pass un- P 
der a rail- 
way = arch, 
and his re- 
flections as 
he looks WOODEN TRENCHER AND SALT-CELLAR. 
back on 
water - meads, and College, and Cathedral, and Oliver's 
sattery, will be rudely disturbed by the whistle of the 
neighbouring engine. ‘Tuesday and Thursday still remain 
half-holidays, and the saints’ days are observed by ‘‘ leave 
out,’? by which about half the school get away from Win- 
chester for the day ; but the general scale of living and the 
customs of the place have been largely modified by modern 
civilisation. How horrified would the scholar of to-day be if 
Friday brought him the fare of his predecessor in 1708 ! 


Morning—Nothing 

Noon—Cheese and butter (1d. 

Evening—Nothing 
was the allowance made in addition to the customary bread 
and beer. In 1711, indeed, things were improved, as he had 
beef-broth for breakfast, baked pudding at noon, and boiled 
mutton in the evening, to help out his share of bread and beer. 
Scholars no longer wash at ‘*‘ Chamber-court Conduit,’’ in the 
open air, under the portico: they sleep and wash in the rooms 
where once Fellows lived. ‘The Fellows themselves are passing 
away, and with them many of the old customs of the place. No 
one now receives four or six cuts from the apple-twig rod across 
his bare back; ‘scrubbing ’’ and * bibling’’ have yielded to 
amore ordinary method 
of corporal punishment. 
Nomination, which was 
the usual method of 
electing scholars, has 
given way to competi- 
tion. Now the candi- 
dates gather in the 
Guildhall: in old days, 
‘they went marvelling 
up an ancient stone 
corkscrew stair to the 
mysterious chamber over 
Middle Gate. In that 
chamber they found six 
solemn electors in their 
gowns Waiting for them : 
especially the Bishop of 
Hereford, then Warden 
of Winchester, an aged 
man, with his peculiar 
wig and gown, was an 
object of awe.”’ ** Well, 
boy, can -you sing?’ 
“Yes, Sir.’’—** Let us 
hear you.”’ ‘* All people 
that on earth do dwell.”’ 

** Very well, boy, that 

will do.”’?’ Thus were 
scholars elected seventy 
years ago, and thecustom 
continued long after. 

For some time after its foundation the school seems to have 
attracted public attention. It is pleasant for Wykelamists to 
trace so early a bond with Eton. Henry VI. had frequently 
been at Winchester before the foundation of King’s and Eton ; 
and from Winchester Provosts, Head Masters, and scholars 
were, at different times, drawn for his new foundation. Amid 
occasional visits from jugglers, from dancers, with stage plays, 
a lion, and two bears, the boys of the fifteenth century found 
amusement. In 1406 and 1407, for instance, payments of 
Is. 8d. and 2s. 8d. are made for dancers and minstrels on 
Holy Innocents’ Day. The Boy Bishop chosen from among 
the juniors had an episcopute that lasted from the morning 
till bedtime ; was dressed in a mitre ‘‘ made out of a piece of 
cloth of gold given by Wykeham himself ; and a pastoral staff 
of gilt copper was borne before him.’’. Thus time passed ; and, 
though during the Wars of the Roses the Warden complains 
that he cannot hear the scholars singing in College chapel 
without weeping over the poverty of the institution, the scholars 
were doubtless thinking little of his anxietics. For was not 
there, just about this time, a very exciting trial, by combat, 
between Whithorn, ‘* the approver,’’ and a certain Fisher, and 
were not the combatants clothed in white sheep’s leather and 
armed with a three-foot staff of green ash, tipped with iron ? 
And if a scholar climbed Meads’ wall three hundred years 
later to hear William Pitt’s maiden speech, on circuit, is it 
likely that there was no spectator from College at this famous 
fight? How they must have rejoiced at the deadly 
struggle, when ‘‘ that innocent (Fisher) recoveryd up 
on his kneys, and toke that fals peler by the nose 
with his tethe, and put hys thombe in his yee,”’ 
and then gone off to see Whithorn ‘‘ hanggyd, of 
whose soule God have marcy. Amen.”’ 

But such diversions did not prevent good work 
being done in the school; for there is a remarkable 
supply of men, some of them famous in history, 
others well known among their contemporaries, who 
were being educated here at this time. It was a fruit- 
ful soil for Bishops, and for a series of Professors of 
Greek, Theology, Hebrew, Medicine, and Law. And 
there are two traits which specially mark out Wyke- 
hamists at this time—their love of learning, and their 
friendship with old schoolfellows. Those who are 
familiar with English politics of the fifteenth century 
will remember that Bishop Bekynton, whose beautiful 
buildings at Wells still survive, was secretary to 
Henry VI.: he entered College in 1403, and is the 
first scholar to become famous. While Waynflete was 
Head Master Thomas Chaundler was a boy at school : 
the latter rose to be Secretary under Henry VI. and 








Edward LV. Very 
shortly after ap- 
pears the name of 
John Russell, who 
was Chancellor in 
the reigns otf 
Edward V. and 
Richard III. 

These two, and 
Richard Mayhew, 
who brought 
Catharine of Arra- 
gon to England, 
were all Chancel- 
lors of Oxford 
University. The 
return of Greek 
learning to Eng- 
land is partly to 
be traced to 
Chaundler; for it 
was h « who 
brought to Oxford 
an Italian named 
V itelli. Now, 
Vitelli taught 
Grocyn. Grocyn 
was senior on the roll in 1463, and that ‘* patron and preceptor 
of us all’? was tutor to another famous Wykehamist, Warhiain, 
and introduced Erasmus to Warham by taking him up the 
river to Lambeth Palace. 

But this brings us to the next century, and new schools were 
springing up, and Winchester was now only one amoug many 
seminaries of learning. One famous schoolmaster cnters college 
in 1517, Nicholas Udall, the author of ‘* Royster Doyster,”’ 
Head Master of Eton and Westminster, whose flogging live 
been immortalised by 'Tlomas Tusscr 




















From Paul's I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straighbtways the Latin phrase 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had 

For fault but small, or none at all, 

It came t» pass thus beat I wa 

Fee, Udall, sce, the mercy of the 
To me, poor lad! 


Four years after Udall, John Whyte entered college, after- 
wards Gardiner’s successor us Bishop of Winchester Inn the 
funeral sermon on Mary he paid Elizabeth the equivocal com- 
pliment of saying that ‘‘a live dog is better thin a dead lion,’ 


and, consequently, spent some time in the damp cells of the 
‘Tower of London. Roman Catholic influence in the school 
must have been considerable, as large numbers of holai 
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begin to go abroad or are removed for ‘‘ recusancy.’? Some 
rise to eminence in for.ign seminaries, such as Louvain and 
Douai; two are well known in English history— Nichola 
Sanders, who died of cold and hunger in Ireland, whither he 
had gone as Papal Nuncio; and Henry Garnet, Provincial of 
the Jesuits, who was executed as a traitor for supposed com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder Plot. Fate was impartial in those 
days; for while one Wykehamist—Phylpot—was burnt at the 
stake by Mary, his schoolfellow John Harpefield was imprisoned 
as a Papist for twenty years by Elizabeth. 

But if the school was divided in the sixteenth century, the 
authorities seem to have been more united during the crisis of 
the next century. Warden Harris, whose name must be remem- 
bered with gratitude as the builder of College Sick House, after 
being Professor of Greek at Oxford, began to make himself 
comfortable at Winchester; for he had to mak« satisfaction 
for the unnecessary charge (of £220) he hath put your college 
to, in building himself lodgings, a staircase, and balcony 
window.”’ Such were Laud’s commands; and Harris was 
evidently averse to Laud and his paity, and a good friend 
to Cromwell and the Roundheads. While Nathaniel Fiewn 
protects the Founder’s tomb in Cathedral, his soldiers bivou- 
acked quietly in outer 
court on a winter's 
night in 1642, and 
the College paid out 
£29 5s. 6d. for a don- 
ation and mainten- 
ance. No damage was 
done at all, but the 
College library was 
presented by Nicholas 
Love with some books, 
which were carried off 
from Cathedral library 
when the Roundhead 
soldiers sacked the 
muniment-room. 

jut the Restora- 
tion came, and with it 
Charles II. Fora few 
years Winchester was 
again enjoying Royal 
favours: houses were 
built, the Barracks 
begun, the Close was 
much altered, and‘ an 
old schoolfellow of 
Bishop Ken and A “8cCoB.” 
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the work- 
the sitting- 
part of their 
doubl 
ted forms fi yr than 
building itself, arranged in grou 
of foul For a **scobb to hold his 
book Master Hutton had to pay 
6d., in 1620, and was, no doubt, 
instr his ** father’’ to 
thr om ** box”’ 
backward 
But ilene now 1 
*School,’’ where there w 
o much busth There offender 
known as a rubbing ”’ 
in would quell a 
convenicut backs he could 
there generations of Wyke- 
* yon keyed up” or ** got 
the young Wykehamist 
where he listens to or performs in 
magic-lantern slides, and hears 
who enters it should notice its portico 
it is connected with Colley 
tory. He was sent to Winchester ** with 
in my pocket,”’ and was refused; but 
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fascination for who love it. The grey flint is stern and 
strong, but time has done much to soften the severity of the out- 
line, and Wykeham’s plan has gained much by age, though it 
has lost something by alterations. But the changes are mainly 
internal : more modern arrangements in the scholars’ chambers, 
more comfort, and more | t The juniors in College alwavs 
walk bareheaded urt, in which the statue the 
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Commoners.’’ It was during Burton’s 
representative poet of the eighteenth 
century began to grow up—Collins, Warton, 
Whitehead. But in the words of one otf 
them 

Th’ insatiable hour 

Extends his deathful sway o’er all that breathes 

For Burton too must fall. 
His successor, Joseph Warton, is a 
known man in the history of English 
literature. His monument stands 
the Cathedral, sculptured by Flaxman, 
inscription written by Parr; he lived 
friendship with Jolmson and Reynolds, and 
Goldsmith and Burke ; and, as we are told, 
‘*he had an ardour for military knowledge 
which induced him often to breakfast at 
St. James’ coffee house, where he was sur- 
rounded by officers of the who 
listened attentively to his sallies of 
In a similar but more heightened strain, we 
find Mr. Lipscomb, a prepostor, singing 
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Haply the scraphs’ hallowed choir 
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While Wykeham listens and approves the song. 
All this may be perfectly+true, and he 
certainly did do much on earth to make 
Winchester a cage of singing birds; but, 
unfortunately, all these fine qualities of 
head and heart were not inc. mpatible with 
very serious deficiencies as a Head Master. 
While his brother, Tom Warton, wrote 
verses for the boys, and concealed their 
merits by inserting blunders at intervals, 
Joseph would allow himself and his scholars 
to become very slack in their work. Warton 
found the noise in school exc« when a 
hard piece of Greek or Latin came in 
an ‘‘up-to-books”’ lesson, and eventually 
he was confronted with a harder task than 
any obscurity of Pindar or Thucydides. 

Of Warton's pupils, Lord Sidmouth and 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Archbishop Howley 
and Sydney Smith, had all passed through 
the school before the crisis Sydne y Smith, 
indeed, was not grateful to Winchester, and 
his strictures on public school education are 
well known. He and his brother are de- 
scribed having been ‘‘ neglected, half- 
fed, and brow-beaten,”’ but at least we must 
remember that Sydney Smith had been en- 
couraged in his study of Virgil by a present 
of a shilling from a chance stranger and 
the remark, ‘‘ Clever boy, that is the way 
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red cap of liberty (it wa 7 
of Chamber-court to Middle 
they gather swords and sticks and guns; they 
promise of an amnesty The authorities had 
and now act without a very nice appreciation of justice 
twenty-nine scholar anong them Bishop Mant and Lord 
remov Jose ph Warton resigns. 
Goddard the school began again to flourish, 
nany of his pupil Sir W. Erle, Lord Cranworth, Lord 
nd Thomas Arnold—afterwards became famou 
Goddard is remembered for his fine character and 
ible gene to the school, his suecessor, Dr. Gabcll, 
ed a curious mixtur \ and accurate teacher, 
howed surprising ikness in different directions. 
ion ‘*spiting Gabell”’ for a stiuggle with Inform- 
the combatant was certain to be worsted, the 
boy who pleaded ‘primum tempus’’ (first 
‘Cente tempu more likely kneel down, 
Sir ’’—these that Gabell was harp «nough; but then 
he sends for a boy who had left school a year and a halt 
before, and seriously conside ‘why spiders never dic.’ 
Another rebellion br out in 1818. Small circumstanccs 
brought things to a crisis At last 130 Commoners (all except 
one) joined the scholars in barricading College gates against 
the authoritics. That night, draughts of beer, ghost stories 
entry duty on the tower over Middle Gate, contributed to the 
and, after spending the night in blankets, in the 
morning the y breakfasted on 
a di mixture of fat, 
flour, and potato. Neither 
the ition of a worthy 
Canon mounted on ‘f scobs ”’ 
and ‘* washing-stool nor 
the threat that they would 
be brought before the House 
of Lords for imprisoning a 
Poer the Warden —in hi 
own house, had much effect 
At last they are told they 
mig ro home for a fort- 
night They fell into the 
trap, and «ar secured by 
soldiers. of th 
leaders expelled, 
order was with some 
culty restored. Gabell held 
office for five years more, and 
in his time were growing up 
some well - known pupils 
Lord Huthe rley, Dr. Moberly, 
Christopher Wordsworth, 
Dean Hook, and Sir W. 
Heathcote He who ‘‘ snored 
without sleeping ’? was succeeded by Dr. Williams, who “* slept 
without snoring,”’ and under him a happier relation between 
boys and masters sprang up again. Then came the reign of 
Dr. Moberly, work commemorated by ‘* Moberly 
Library ’’: he was succeeded by the present Bishop of South- 
well, who had to adapt the school to suit modern demand 
and has left behind the impress of his comprehensive and 
Vigorous geniu Of the present Head Master, of scholars, 
** Houses,’? and ‘‘Commoners,”’ it is fitting to speak with duc 
modesty, but the pious Wykehamist may be allowed to pray 
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DREAMLAND IN HISTORY. 

and well-executed illustrations, by Mr 
a sufficient reason for republishing in 
book form whe papers which Dr. Spence has, from time to time, 
contributed to Good Words under the title of * Dreamland in 
History.”"* One may have doubts as to whether the delicate 
minuteness of Mr. Railton’s work is most suitable for recalling 
scenes of which time and weather have in many cases blurred 
the outline—and there is real danger in suggesting to unwary 
readers that the streets of Caen, Lisieux, and other Norman 
towns retain any secular traces of the Norman period, prior to 
the Conquest of England. Dr. Spence, moreover, in the letter- 
press is not sufficiently careful to hold in check the imagina- 
tive myths put in circulation by the official guardian of 
historical monuments. For instance, he seems to accept with- 
ont demur the assurance given him by his guide or guide- 
book that the room in which William the Conqueror was born 
is to be found in the donjon. at Falaise. It we believe, 
now an accepted fact that the square donjon which. still 
remains was not built until quite the middle of the 
twelfth century. Dean Spence is mistaken, also, in saying 
that “the /angue d’vil, except provincial patois, is 
dead.” On the contrary, it can not only boast an unbroken 
literature, chiefly poetical, but it holds its place on the stage, 
one theatre in Belgium at least, being devoted solely to perform- 
ances in Wallon, as it now known. But possibly such 
wanderings into the domain of fancy indicated by the 
otherwise inapposite title of “ Dreamland in History for, 
surely, there is nothing unreal about the Dukes of Normandy 
and the buildings which came into existence during their sway. 
Dr. Spence, however, makes one interesting incursion into 
dreamland when he suggests an explanation of what we may 
call the hereditary illegitimacy of the Dukes of Normandy 
Their marriages with neighbouring Princesses were typical 
mariages de conrenance, but each felt that to keep hold upon 
the imagination and loyalty of their followers his successor 
must be of pure Viking blood. In the of Robert the 
Devil other causes came into play, but the old feeling of 
independence in the choice of a consort survived. 

The second portion of Dr. Spence’s volume is devoted to the 
history of the rise of the cathedral of which he is now the 
Dean. He takes Gloucester as a typical Norman church— not 
perhaps so magnificent as Lincoln or so stately as Durham, 
but one of which the development can be traced from th 
time when the Benedictine House was first transformed by 
the friend of Lanfranc, until its completion in 
Edward the Second’s time by the Abbot Thoky. With the 
help of Mr. Railton he in making his story 
attractive. 
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CORT AT SANTIAGO 


President. The later news of this conflict, telexrams bringing 
fresh reports daily, will be found on another page 
mercial operations have been entirely stopped, inelnding the 
shipment of nitrate from the district of ‘Tarapaca, of which 
ial Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, some time ago furnishe 
accompanied by a_ sufficient 
It contributes an important 


Conm- 


our Spe 
of original Sketches, 
account of that valuable indust: 
Chilian revenue. 
yrtes, of this South American Spanish 
two 
senators, elected for a term of nine years ; 
aud the Chamber of Deputies, formed by electing, for three 
years, one representative of every twenty thousand of the 
population. ‘The President holds office during five years, and 
resident Balmaceda’s term of rule would expire in March 
the appointment of a President, as in the United 
States of North America, is conducted by delegate electors, 
who are previously chosen by ballot among the whole people 
The President has a Council of State, formed of his five 
Cabinet two of the Judges, one Archbishop or 
Bishop, one General or Admiral, and five other Councillors. 
The two ironclad ships, Blanco Encalada and Almirante 
Cochrane, were built in 1874 and 1875 by Earl's Shipbuilding 
Company at Hull, from a design by Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B, 
Each is 210 ft. long, 45 ft. broad, of 3500 tons displacemer t, 
with engines of 220-horse power; the hull protected by 
-inech armour plates and &-inch teak backing, along its 
whole length; the armament consisting of six rifled 
each 12 tons weight. so moanted at the corners of the battery 
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A CHILIAN NAVAL OFFICER. 


as to fire in any direction. The Chilian Navy possesses a third 
ironclad, the turret-ship Huascar, which was captured from 
Peru in October 1879, and which, being in the deskyard for 
repair, may be seized by President Balmaceda to contend 
against the insurgents’ fleet. Admiral Latorre, the Chilian 
commander, who distinguished himself in the capture of the 
Peruvian ironclad Huascar, and who is now in Paris, has been 
interviewed. He could not explain why the army had not 
sided with the navy, but if they did the revolution would 
only be a matter of a few days. “The army,” he continued, 
*“ which is about 5000 strong,and the navy, numbering about 
1500, are very much like an elephant and a whale: they 
cannot possibly meet.” 
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over the theatrical novelettes the little novels in dialogue - 
of Ibsen the “dramatist” and his imitators. A few, fortunately ; 
not the majority. If the consensus of critical opinion were in 
favour of fusing one art into another, of recognising no limits 
to the methods of any kind of art, we should very soon have 
, chiefly, to our art critics 
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self—“and to do it beautifully Meantime, Hedda, to spite 
<1 angel, whom she hates, and to gratify her inherent 

love of burnt the manuscript. When, in the 
height of her triumph, she learns that the Author has not 
shot himself in the “ head” but in the stomach, she exclaims, 
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A Drama in Four Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. 
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I can quite conceive a kind of closet-drama which would be 
good to read, and ist one superiority over the story 
proper—-that of brevity. To be really entertaining, however, 
it would interspersed, like some of Mr. Howells’s 

es, with the author's own comments and interjections 
though, of course, dialogue would preponderate, ¢ 
novels of the elder Dumas. Madame 
down four acts, and expressed in bald 
between Bovary and Emma, Emma and Léon, and the rest, 
would be very like a superior sort of Ibsenite play. We should 
require, however, a certain amount of non-dramatic matter to 
the thing The result, of course, would be 
herring ; but it serve, 
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The last reflection which 
watching the threads and patches of “drama” in bungled 
like “* Hedda Gabler,” is that the puppets are all ugly 
and unreal, and the last question asked is, “Can Life itself, 

phase of it, be really so insane, and withal so 
ourless, as it is here represented ! But the 
really remains is that left by a daub over t 

by blots upon the written page. And this, I rep 
long-desired New Drama, for which we are all waiting! 
Fiction made talky-talky, mingled with Drama made detri 
mental, is the exchange offered us for the real Drama of Life, 
from the tragedy and comedy of Shakspeare tothe mirthful farce 
of the authors of “The Road to Ruin” and * Arrah-na-Pogue 
There is but one god, Small Talk, and this elderly gentleman, 
with the puckered-up mouth of a garrulous family physician, 
is its last prophet. What wonder if so many of us, in dread 
of being further edified and bored, are scurrying back, as fast 
to the Forest of Arden? 
prospect, when Bjérnsterne Bjérnson 
first emerged, that at last Scandinavia was about to give usa 
great Realistic Poet. ‘Turning now from the last mani- 
festation of ghastly humour or literary hypochondria to the 
sweet simplicities of * Arne,” and thinking how even Bjérnson 
has sunk to the level of cheap photography, one gannot help 
sighing over a lost illusion. As Hedda Gabler” and 
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and that other of the eternal parting, ending with Audhild’s 
pathetic cry, “ Han félger det store Tag, som ogsaa jeg vil 
prove at naa,” I sit wondering what blight of Dulness has 
fallen upon the northern world—what swarm of locusts seems 
coming to destroy all sunny harvest iere? I ask myself once 
more if the cackle of the family doctor and the unclean intro- 
spections of contemporary ma@urs en province can be really 
Life at all. Whether they are Life or not, they are certainly 
not Literature. 


Sigurd loengere vang« 


jeg tankte paa dig 


It may be necessary, in connection with Mr. Buchanan's 
opening remarks, to remind our readers that Mr. William 
Archer has translated four volumes of Ibsen’s dramas for Mr. 
Walter Scott, and that a fifth volume, containing “ Hedda 
Gabler,” was contemplated. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s translation 
will, under the Berne Convention, prevent Mr. Archer from 
carrying out his design, and he has expressed himself very 
forcibly on the subject in the Pal/ Mall Gazctte.—Ep. L.LN. 


Great preparations are being made in Cologne for the 
celebration of the approaching Carnival, in which the Germans 
are looking forward to surpassing anything that has ever been 
done in Italy. ‘The carnival Ceremonials will include 
sions representative of the growth of 
life. 

Mr. Plimsoll is back again from his mission of 
the United States and Canada, and he declares that he is more 
than ever convinced of the necessity of legislative action to 
ensure the greater security of life in the ‘Transatlantic ec 
trade. “ What we have to complain of is,” he says, “ the result 
of the unintelligent greed of some of those interested in the 
trade.” Overloading and the use of inefficient vessels must be 
brought to an end, and better provision must be made for the 
cattle attendants, whose treatment during the voyage is often 
worse even than thatofthecattle. These reforms will, Mr. Plim- 
soll believes, be secured as the result of the inquiries now being 
made by the Interdepartmental Committee over which Mr. 
Chaplin, the Minister of Agriculture, presides. 
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not, however, all take kindly to the present construction. 
of them have expressed the opinion that 
modern pattern, with handles (on which a 
undoubtedly appears more graceful) would very 
increase female patronage of these machines. Whi ing 
is supported by both Church and State, in the shape of the 
Bishop of Chester on the one hand and nearly all the younger 
the Royal family on the other, the tricycle must 
proper ” enough for anybody, while there is 
hysteria, insomnia, the liver, and most 
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point where it arises and was first attacked 
rubber tyre itself. Quite unexpectedly this 
also to give yet another mile per hour, or near 

and ease of propulsion, so that no one who abandoned rid 

six years ago can form any idea of the ease and luxury of 
cycling in its present phase. The first 
was the Irish pneumatic tyre exhibited last year, anc 
a hollow 2 inches in diameter, made in three 
layers, and inflated by a football pump with 
air. This machine to be ridden over granit 
setts or ] annoyance ; but 
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made, it 
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stones 
is ungainly, and, as 
bursting and was difficult to repair. The liability to accid 

is said, however, to be done away with this year. Next came 
‘cushion tyres, consisting only of a thick rubber tube of 
small bore. The simplicity of these was a 
recommendation ; but at first they were cut rapidly by the 
steel rims of the wheels. This was remedied, and the show 
contains many specimens of “ plain” cushion tyres of various 
also varieties in which the tube is nearly filled with 
a soft with rubber other ways. 
Other improved rubber patterns are also shown, The un- 
inflated tubes have not, however, the “ life” of the pneumatie, 
and especially go rather “dead” uphill; and a tyre which 
many think will be the pattern of the future is a tube of 
rubber, strengthened with canvas like the pneumatic, but all 
made in o1 and similarly filled with compressed air. 
This—generally known as the Boothroyd tyre—has been 
invented in several quarters independently, and, fortun- 
ately, cannot become a monopoly, while it is very easily 
and quickly repaired if punctured. The many improved 
tyres here shown are such a feature of the year that it 
may be well to inform any tiro bewildered among competi- 
tive patterns that if he purchases a tricycle with avy cushion 
tyre 1} to 14 inches diameter, it can afterwards be easily 
replaced by any other which ultimately proves better. Ile (or 
she) should, however, demand a powerful band-brake, as all 
these tyres run very freely down hill, and a front spoon-brake 
is not safe. We have not space to mention two-speed gears and 
other details, desiring rather to state generally what may be of 
real use and interest to some of our readers, 
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There are in London alone about 200,000 factory girls, and 
Lord Kinnaird, presiding at the opening of the Kinnaird 
Rooms—establisked for the benefit of the girls employed at the 
innumerable laundries in Acton—put forward a plea for more 
perfect equality between the sexes in the matter of charitable 
and benevolent For eve ry shilling contributed 
towards the amelioration of the social and moral condition of 
workwomen, he said, a pound was subscribed for the benefit of 
men. £750,000 was given by Government for technical educa- 
tion, but he had not seen any of that sum going towards the 
technical education of women. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky has been 
Message to his Age” before the 
Che lecture derived an 


agencies, 


“ Carlyle’s 
students of Lambeth 
unusual from 
from a personal friend and disciple of 
Mr. Lecky’s earlier criticism of his master 
in Carlyle’s journal. Otherwise 


ky’s remarks that was particularly 
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had provoked a familiar passage 
little in Mr, Le 
yle, he said, had been the means of rightly in- 


there was 
noteworthy. Carl; 
terpreting German literatureand bringing before English readers 

truths Goethe had laboured to He had striven 
also to impress the duty of Government to all 
and this at a time when Governments were 
to deal with questions of State alone. This he designated as 
Mammon-worship. In his “ Past and Present ” Carlyle taught 
that all mankind should have his special sc. To sum up, 
‘arlyle’s messaze to the age was this—to instill into man that 
truth must be the heart of things ; and that it can be no 
longer true, to quote from Coleridge, to say of them, “ They 
do not believe ; they only believe that they believe.” 
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PLAYHOUSES. 


AUSTIN. 


THE 

BY L. F. 

There are two or three theatres in town which seem to be 
haunted by the ghosts of old failures. They have had their 
brilliant days. The playgoer with a memory can recall the 
pieces which drew London for hundreds of nights through 
these portals, and can recite to you the cast of each with 
appropriate illustrations. But since those palmy times these 
old playhouses have seen very little prosperity. Managers 
have come and gone. and left nothing but dust and dingy 
These boards rarely witness anything 
enduring than the ambition of the fitful 
of the comedy which at a 


matinée and never heard of again. It needs no little courage 


decorations. more 
amateur, or the 
interest new is produced 
to take one of these theatres, sweep and garnish it, let loose 
the decorator and upholsterer to adorn it with pleasant colours 
igings, and make a real bid for popular 
Such an 


» the audacity of youth, which commands 


and comfortable h: 
favour with a new management and a new play. 
enterprise belongs t 
the sy 


young 


mpathy of the most hardened critic ; andit is because a 
actor like Mr. Norman 

and established himself at the Globe witha pir ce which 
alluring title of “ All the Comforts of Home,” that 


the spirit of ill-luck banished with the 


Forbes has blossomed into a 
lessee, 
bears the 
I should like to see 
cobwebs and the dusty curtains which only a season or two 
There 


in these circumstances with a grim deter- 


ago kept it company. are gloomy zealots, no doubt, 


who go to a theatre 
mination that the play, and only the play, shall be the thing 
I confess that when I am received by 


I see 


above all, when I sit 


for them. Tor myself, 


smiling attendants in new and becoming caps; when 


delightful pictures hung in the corridors ; 
a comfortable stall, with (mirabile dictu !) quite enough 
look around 


In 
room for limbs of superfluous length ; when I 
and see the bouquets which herald the coming of Royalty, and 
the smiling faces of the young manager's personal friends, I 
can't help hoping that these comforts of home will not prove 
so fleeting as many a thoughtful provision of the same kind 
which gives my memory an unpleasant tug. 

But let me, with a sigh, put away this sentiment, and 
examine the playbill. What does Mr. Norman Forbes offer 
his patrons? In the first place there is “ Gringoire,” Mr. W.G 
Wills’s version of Théodore de Banville’s exquisite idyl. 
Now, this not new, and I am sorry to say it not 
particularly good. The spirit of De Banville visits only very 
fitfully the tenement provided by Mr. Wills, and the spirit of 
Gringoire has no dealings whatever with Mr. Norman Forbes, 
The actor sadly lacks the humour of the tattered bard 
who makes his bed in the woods and sings a seditious ballad 
for his supper. Nor Mr. Forbes inspired by the poetic 
fervour which wins the love of the merchant's daughter and 
saves Gringoire from the wrath of the king. ‘lhe public are 
familiar with another version of De Banville’s play in the 
shape of “The Ballad-Monger,” which in Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree's repertory. I detest these comparisons, but when they 
are challenged in this way I am forced to say that the un- 
questionable distinction which stamps both the writing and 
the acting of the Haymarket piece is whoily wanting at the 
Globe. Represented as it is by Mr. Forbes and his colleagues 
the pathetic of Gringoire both foree and 
lelicacy, and becomes that very ordinary thing, the English 
comedietta. When the curtain fell, I grieved over this disaster 
of youthful ambition—not at all the frame of mind, as you 
will admit, for anticipating the farcical entertainment which 
followed. Mr. Forbes made his first mistake. Poetry is 
not one of the comforts of his home. He will do well to 
replace “Gringoire” with something less aspiring and more 
in keeping with his real domestic associations. If you invite 
your friends to spend a merry evening, you do not begin with 
soliloquies from * Hamlet.” The great point is to put them 
into an excellent humour at once, and not make them sit for 
an hour like respectful images watching your praiseworthy 
but mistaken struggles with the poets. 

I cannot help thinking that if Mr. Forbes had not mis- 
judged his versatility, those censors in the front row of the 
pit would have been more willing to appreciate the fun of the 

They are terrible fellows, those pittites in 
saw three of them armed with books and 
lines from the dialogue with knitted 
brows. * Horseplay they muttered, when feather-beds were 
thrown downstairs and submerged an innocent visitor. No 
doubt the incident was broadly comic, but you cannot have 
the comforts of home without a boyish frolic now and then. 
Besides, these rollicking humours come from a German source, 
and it is unkind to our Tentonic stock to object to feather- 
beds falling down plump on the heads of callers. This play is 
an American adaptation from the German, like those farces for 
which Mr. Augustin Daly’scompany are famous. Of course, there 
is a henpecked husband who hankers after forbidden entertain- 
ments, aided and abetted by the young man who is going to 
marry his daughter. How often have I laughed to see Mr. 
James Lewis making futile efforts to escape from the vigilance 
of Mrs. Gilbert, while Miss Ada Rehan has effected sportive 
diversions in his favour! At the Globe it Mr. Harry 
Paulton who tries to elude the watchful eye of Miss Fanny 
Coleman ; and when these excellent players were on the stage, 
even the front row of the pit relaxed its judicial sternness. 
Mr. Paulton belongs to the old school of farcical humour, and 
the breadth of his method gave full effect to the best incidents 
of the piece. There was Miss Lily Linfield, too, whose sprightly 
dancing made me forget for the moment that the situation in 
in the arms of Mr. Norman Forbes, 
after their de deur, is very similar to the “kangaroo 
dance” in “ Dr. Bill.” Mr. Forbes very naturally dances with 
reluctance. He is not quite sure that it is one of the comforts 
of home to prance about to the music of a barrel organ with 
woman dressed in what is described as “a wee bit 

sut I think he might adapt himself to the circum- 
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farcical comedy. 
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which she is discovered 
pas 


a young 
skirtie.” 
stances with a little more spirit, especially as the fortunes of his 
piece depend a good deal more upon this incident than upon the 
elaborate tomfoolery of the first act. The worst of a farcical 
comedy is that it may go to at any you 
cannot make too much of a good thing when you get it. The 
fun of “ All the Comforts of Home ” is not always effervescing. 
It is impossible to keep up the strain of absurdity at full 
pitch through acts. tecognising this, Mr. Augustin 
Daly is generally adroit to introduce a vein of 
characterisation which has an independent interest of its own 
The incide may cet to amuse, but the personages remain 
entertaining to the end. Unfortunately, the Globe farce is 
not handled in this way, though I hope that Mr. Paulton’s 
comic embarrassments and Miss Linfield'’s have 
received full justice in the notebooks of those judges in the 
pit. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW 

Toujours Koch ! will be the cry of the public at no distant 
date, if the recitals regarding the consumption treatment of 
that sarant continue to appear with the regularity and fre- 
quency of past days in the daily journals. A week or two ago 
I said that the next feature of interest in the Koch question 
would be the announcement of the composition of the cele- 
brated lymph. That announcement, as my readers know 
made a few days since. The information afforded us shows 
that the latest news about the lymph had already 
counted and anticipated by the suppositions 
The Koch lymph is a solution of the products of the 
tubercle bacilli in glycerine. ‘These germs, the result 
of their growth, produce materials which tend 
check their further development; and it these materials 
which Dr. Koch has utilised for the defeat of the microbes 
when they invade the human domain. And so the testing of 
the lymph goes on day by day in our hospitals. We 
least, accumulating materials for the reports and discussions 
of the future. What the ultimate 
success of Dr. Koch’s lymph may be 
personally, I inclined believe 
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As was to be expected, dissentient voices ure already 
heard in connection with the discussion of the merits of D1 
Koch’s discovery. At first, there was a pean of 
congratulation; now the harmony is being marred by a 
certain amount of discord. The powerful objections 
which have up to the present time been urged from 
m very distinguished countryman of Dr. Koch—Drofessor 
Virchow. I rejoice, at least, in this latter fact, apart from 
the criticism altogether; for had the been, 
Frenchman or a Russian, there would not have 
those whose would have led them 
national jealousy the mainspring of the 
Professor Virchow holds that the injection of Koch's lymph 
which kills the affected tissues may liberate material of 
dangerous nature regards the pest of the lung, 
may reinfect the lung in other parts. So, also 
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critic s 
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ideas 


as 


as 
there is thi 
grave objection that, as Koch's lymph does not kill the bacill 
mischief elsewher 


it may simply set them free to propagate 
in the body. Dr. Virchow, it may be 
“without his book.” Ile has been twenty-one 
sases which have died while undergoing the tre 
and, from the high position Professor Virchow occupies in 
contemporary medicine, it is clear his statements can neither 
be passed over or sneered at as unworthy of reply. In such 
criticism lies the safety of science. When biological s« 
tends to become dogmatic and crystallised, all hope of progre 
may be regarded as having vanished away. Meanwhile, Di 
Koch's consumption treatment is likely to have a long lif 
before it, if its vitality is to be judged by the amount o 
discussion to which it is likely to give rise. 
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* As the husband is, 
: neglecting 


“Locksley Hall and, 
which follow that declaration, the 
but be deemed very reasonable in its nature. 
in which a proverbial antagonism between married folks exists 
(some philosophers tell us that the more unlike husband and 
wife are, the more chance is there of their “ according well"), 
it seems only reasonable to suppose that constant association 
between two persons should result in the assimilation of the 
and habits of the one the other, and ric 
the famous Samuel himself, of lexicograp} 
fame, I think, who remarked that “ who kills fat oxen should 
himself be fat’; and the principle of likeness between a man 
and his trade has, of course, acquired a certain public credence, 
founded, possibly, upon observation of the analogies in ques 
tion. M. Fol, well known in France as a writer on biological 
topics, has renewed the discussion the likeness so often 
be seen existing between husband and wife. 
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Our savant, however, goes further than the mere assertion 
that association produces an affiliation of ideas, or an assimila- 
tion of habits and ways. He suggests that there is often to be 
traced between married people an actual and physical likeness, 
independent of similarities in habits developed after marriage. 
‘Like draws to like” is the motto of M. Fol in this instance, 
and the mutual regard which ends in matrimony is, therefore, 
assumed on this ground to from the material resem- 
blances which the contracting parties represent. This 
opposed to the notion to which I have above alluded—that 
opposites are most strongly attracted in matrimonial 
affairs. M. Fol has found a happy hunting-ground 
Nice, which, we are informed, is a spot highly sacred to the 
honeymoon period. Noting what he regarded as resemblances 
between the happy couples spending the June de mir! at Nice, 
M. Fol succeeded in procuring the photographs of no fewer 
than 251 couples, all strangers to him. A comparison of the 
photographs showed that, as regards young couples, 132, or 
66°66 per showed resemblances, while in 66 the non- 
resemblances $33 per cent. the total being 108 
Of 38 old or about 71'70 per ce 
included in the resemblance type; while 15 ibout 
per cent. (the total being 53), were classed as non- 
resemblances. It is clear that a new field exists for Mr. Galton’s 
researches into human character. ‘The observation of our 
married friends may become a matter oc some interest afte: 
the appreciation of M. Fol’s ideas. 
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A correspondent writes from Oudtshoorn, South Africa 
detailing his observations of a spider which carries its young 
about with it. The spider is found near the locality just 
named. When it was noted “it was entirely covered with 
minute spiders, which were,” says my correspondent, “as fa 
as I could discover, of the same kind as the mother.” I pre- 
sume this habit of carrying the young is not common in the 
spider tribe, although recent information would lead to the 
belief that the Arachnidans much more varied in their 
ways than has been hitherto supposed. All spiders, indeed, 
are careful of their eggs at least, and in the wolf-spiders we 
see illustrated the habit of the young clinging to the parental 
body in great numbers, while, for a considerable period after 
their birth, the young are jealously guarded by the mother. 


are 


We are to have an International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography in London this year. The Prince of Wales has 
office of President. “ Demography” is a term 
which will strike most readers as new. It is of French origi: 
I believe, and naturally, as its etymology, is 
expressive term, indicating the general details of peoples, as 
regards their numbers, professions, dwellings, and other 
items of their social history. I presume our term “vital 
statistics,” used in a wide sense, may be said to include much 
that is comprehended under the new term. August is the 
month when the “ demographers” will assemble in London to 
discuss sanitation and hygiene in each and every aspect. 
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THE STEAMER PHCENIX, WHICH ASCENDED THE YENISEI RIVER. 
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A VILLAGE FERRY-BOAT ON THE YENISEI RIVER. 


FROM THE THAMES TO SIBERIA: SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
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THE LOST WORK OF ARISTOTLE: A SECTION OF THE PAPYRUS SCROLL. 


THAMES TO SIBERIA. 
By our Special Mr. Julius M. Price. 
RIVER VOYAGE UP THE YENISEI. 

On Sept. 30 we were steadily advancing, and in the afternoon 
we came in sight of the beautiful monastery of Turuchansk, 


FROM THE 


Lrtist, 


standing up above the trees like a big white lighthouse, its 
It was our 
Holy Russia, and a welcome sight after 


silvered dome glistening in the brilliant sunshine. 
first real glimpse of 
our long and wearisome journey. ‘The river still retained its 
noble proportions, but was so full of sandbanks that we had to 


The 
beach, for it was nothing less, was covered with boats and 


make a big détour before we could approach the shore. 


quite a crowd of people, for our arrival was, doubtless, an 
event inthis quiet place. As it was uncertain how long we 
should be staying, we lost no time in getting ashore and 
making for the monastery. Its beautiful architecture offered 
a curious and striking contrast to the squalid wooden huts 
clustered round it, and in its quiet precincts one felt an inde- 
finable sense of repose which was very pleasant after the con- 
tinual noise on board the Phoenix. We had nodifficulty whatever 
in being shown over the interior of the building, which, I must 
confess, was somewhat disappointing, and did not equal the 
outside effect. As is usual in the Greek Church, sacred pictures 
constituted the chief feature, and, with their gaudy metal 
appendages, offered a great contrast to the bare whitewashed 
walls. As none of us understood Russian, all the interesting 
details given us by our guide (a monk, by the way, of most 
“unmonkish” appearance) were lost to us. Still, we were 
much interested in a very heavy sort of iron jacket and cross, 
which, we understood him to say, had been continually worn 
by some former ultra-religious inhabitant of the place: for 
what purpose he had thus afflicted himself we could not make 
out, but let us hope it did him a lot of good and brought him 
to an early grave, as was doubtless his wish when first donning 
it. The few monks live in a wooden building just behind the 
church, and share their quarters with the police officer of the 
district—an arrangement, I hear, not at all to their taste; 
still, they have to grin and bear it, as evidenced by the 
sentry-box which stood at the very door of the sacred edifice, 
and in which a Cossack is stationed when any Government 
money is in the district, for it is always kept for safety in the 
monastery itself. Our guide the monk had very comfortable 
quarters, and certainly far more luxurious than one would 
have expected for a man of his austere life. Here again 
Russian hospitality asserted itself—it is certainly a wonderful 
trait in the national character ; I have never seen it equalled 
in any other country. Our genial host insisted on our breaking 
bread with him, and produced some delicious caviare and 
other eatables, which looked so appetising we could not refuse. 
On our return to the ship we learnt that the police officer of 
the district had gone on to the next village, some 300 versts 
farther up. As by this time the men had finished loading 
the wood, steam was got up, and soon we were once again 
moving onward, and, ere the moon had risen, peaceful 
Turuchansk with its quaint monastery was far away behind 
us. In spite of all the adverse prophecies, the weather not 
only continued fine, but, during the next few days, became 
absolutely warm again. We made capital progress, as we had 
the wind in our favour, and reached the village of Werch- 
heimbakskoi even sooner than we had expected. 

Our arrival was hailed by a salute fired from a small 
cannon on the hillside, and the villagers crowded forth to have 
a look at us. It was a picturesque spot, and looked doubly so 
in the warm sunshine, the Oriental-looking little church, 
with its white walls and green cupolas, standing out in 
brilliant relief against the blue sky. In a short time the 
police officer arrived, accompanied by his clerk and a couple 
of Cossacks, and we thus received our first visit from official 
Russia. The Russians, physically, are undoubtedly a fine set 
of men: nearly all I have seen so far have been above the 
average height. This officer topped them all, for he must 
have stood at least six feet four inches, and with his tall 
astrachan kepi and long fur coat seemed a huge fellow, a 
very good-looking one to boot. Our passports had to be 
examined here, and a sort of inquest held on the body of poor 
Lee. As the proceedings had no interest for me, not under- 
standing Russian, I went ashore and had a stroll through the 
village. It certainly was a great improvement on any of the 
others we had yet come to: the houses even had some pretence 
to architecture, and looked vary pretty with their quaint wooden 
porticoes. Dogs, as usual, seemed more numerous than 
inhabitants ; and, had it not been that I knew how peaceful 
they are, except among themselves, it would have required 
gome nerve to pass through them, for the row they made was 


simply awful, In the evening the police officer dined with us 
on board the Phcenix, and a very pleasant fellow he seemed. 
He told us that his jurisdiction extended over an enormous 
extent of country, which, on consulting the map, we found to 
be no less than fire times the size of Great Britain, extending 
right away to the Arctic Ocean—an awful and desolate tract, 
which he was obliged to visit twice a year. During the winter, 
he said, the cold was so intense that at times he had experienced 
as much as 45 deg. of frost (Réaumur)! We could not help 
telling him that he looked remarkably well, in spite of all these 
hardships. The next morning a messenger came to the ship 
expressly to ask if I, would go ashore and take a sketch of 
the village priest and his family. ‘This was rather a com, 
pliment, so I could hardly refuse, more especially as a few 
minutes later the worthy man himself arrived to show me the 
way. (Could it be possible, I thought, that they took in the 
Lilustrated London News in this far-away Siberian village, and 
had heard I was on bourd!) The priest was a person of 
remarkable appearance—tall, slim, and exceedingly good-look- 
ing, in an effeminate sort of way—with a long fair beard and 
flowing locks, I wanted his’ portrait. We went up to his house, 
and I was presented to his wife. Fortunately I had biought 
my camera with me, so to please him I took them all in a 
group, and shuddered to think how it would look when dc- 
veloped. I then asked the gentleman if I might make a 
separate study of him, and he not only said he would be very 
pleased to let me, but even offered to come on board to sit 
for me. So, during the morning, I made a careful pencil 
study of him. While doing it, to my astonishment the 
police officer, who had come to have a look at what 
I was doing, asked me if I would like to do him 
afterwards. This made it late in the evening before we got 
away. We, however, had an extra large amount of wood in 
the bunkers, so hoped to make up for lost time. Nothing of 
importance occurred till a couple of days later, when there 
was a slight outbreak of fire on board, which, fortunately, we 
were soon able toextinguish, or it might have developed into 
a serious affair. As it was, it detained us some hours. It was 
caused by some dry wood on the upper deck igniting through 
being too close to the base of the funnel (the upper deck being 
a Siberian addition to the Phoenix). We were now nearing 
the famous Kamin pass, which, with the rapids close to it, is 
the crux of the river navigation. It was all along considered 
doubtful whether the Phceenix would be able to get her four 
barges up at one time, or would have to make several journeys: 
no such load had ever been brought up the rapids before. 


(To be continued ) 








PAPYRUS: PAPER AND PLANT. 
BY RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
In the Manuscript Room of the British Museum may now be 
seen the long brown strip of ancient paper, traced with Greek 
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Specimen of the writing of the text of Aristotle on the Constitution 
of Athens. Itis copied from the beginning of what may be 
supposed to be the first page. It commences with what seems 
to be an erasure or correction by the writer. 


cursive characters in a light, elegant hand, which has for 
eighteen hundred years preserved a treatise of Aristotle for 
discovery in our times. Written, probably, in the first century 
of our era, at the same time, perhaps, that St. Paul's hand 
was tracing his Epistle to the Romans; inscribed on the 
blank side in the last year of Vespasian (A.D. 79) with the 
accounts of a farm bailiff, now precious as an indication of 
date ; consigned, we know not when, to some catacomb, we 
know not what, this papyrus, whether the text be from 
Aristotle’s pen or not, contributes, we may reasonably hope, 
as much additional light to the history of Athens as a newly 
found work on the English Constitution written by, or for, 
Bacon would contribute to the history of Exgland. The 
edition now issuing from the press, under the auspices of the 





trustees of the Museum, will raise the question of its authen- 
ticity as a work of Aristotle; its authenticity as an ancient 
document may almost be said to be settled by the sight of the 
document itself, 

The spectacle is calculated toarouse reflection on the resou “ces 
of the ancient world in writing material, and the degree in 


which its civilisation was 
affected by it It is needless to 
relate how paper made from 


the papyrus in Egypt was in- 
vented more than two thousand 
years before this manuscript 
was written; but it may not 
have been sufficiently considered 
what a wonderful advantage 
this invention gave the Egypt- 
ians over all other nations, had 
their national genius allowed 
them to put it to full account. 
If we tu:n to the stone and 
clay tablets of the Chaldmans 
and Assyrians, we shall see at 
once that, however intelligent 
those nations might be, they 
could not literature 
in the proper sense of the term 
The inflexible nature of their 
writing apparatus would com- 
pel them to express everything 
with the greatest brevity ; their 
histories must be simple records, 
their philosophy and 
mere bare enunciations of ideas 
and supposed facts. ‘They could 
not well possess critics or 
orators, or pursue literary investigations. Their intellectual 
performances would have been different indeed, had papyrus 


pe sess 


science 





PAPYRUS, OR PAPER REED 


grown as freely in the Euphrates as in the Nile: but 
this is no subject for regret, for stone, brick, and clay 
have preserved literary monuments which would have 


perished if entrusted to less tenacious materials. In Egypt 
alone the climate allows the preservation of a papyrus 
scroll, and if the gift at first seemed wasted on a nation 
so generally unlettered, the wisdom of Providence was vin- 
dicated when this ancient and unprogressive land eventually 
became a home of Greek culture. How little, from sheer material 
obstacles, Greece could have effected without Egypt is evinced 
by the fact that, upon becoming acquainted with papyrus, the 
Ionians called it skin—the only writing material, wood and 
stone excepted, of which up to that period they had a 
notion. Another extraordinary fact is the monopoly which 
Egypt enjoyed for centuries of what had become a necessity 
of civilised existence. There is no evidence of papyrus having 
been grown for commercial purposes anywhere else during 
the whole Roman period ; and when it is considered that, not- 
withstanding the invention of parchment, the Greek and Roman 
world mainly depended upon this one corner of the earth for 
the vehicle of its literature and correspondence, one is lost in 
amazement at the quantity of production, the extent of river 
and marsh which the cultivation of an aquatic plant implies, 
the number of hands which must have been employed in 
the manufacture, and the profits of those who conducted it. 
It no longer seems surprising that a scarcity of paper should 
have nearly occasioned a sedition in the time of Tiberius ; 
and that a rebellious paper-maker in Aurelian’s day should 
have boasted, and made good his boast, that he could equip 
an army from the profits of his business. It is more 
remarkable that, the costly parchment excepted, no substitute 
should have been. found, although the Chinese, knowing no 
more of papyrus than their Western contemporaries did of 
cotton, had been making paper from the latter plant for 
centuries. At length East and West were brought into con- 
tact in this respect by the conquests of the Arabs, who took 
Samarcand in 704 A.D.,and there learned the art of making paper 
from cotton. The Arabian traveller Ibu Haukal, writing in the 
middle of the tenth century, describes the marsh near Palermo 
(called the Papircto to this day) where papyrus was grown in 
his time, and says that, after the greater part had been 
employed to make ropes for the navy, the residue was con- 
verted into paper for the Sultan’s use. It hence appears that 
the mannfactnure had ceased to be an Egyptian monopoly. 
We may also infer that papyrus was more esteemed than the 
other paper, but not in such general use. Within two centuries 
more it was disused, and nothing in its history is more remark- 
able than its complete disappearance from the land where it 
was once so extensively cultivated. It still grows in a 
sequestered nook near Syracuse and in Northern Palestine, 
and nowhere else, we believe. on this side Nubia 
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FLYING SOUTH. 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
. 

-IN LOTOS LAND. 
ely eight o'clock on an early January morning, and 
been turned out of bed by the sun. If it had 
s that fell across my face, having found 
mosquito-curtains, I should 
the hundreds of bells that peal at odd 
in the happy valley that smiles 
of the sluggard is never 
In another minute 
flung wide scented air streams 
1 Iam on the balcony, without a hat and in 
. silent, lost in pleasant meditation, and 
+ delightful prospect that never seems 
I know the sparkle of the distant sea ; 
that stretch smiling between meand the 


No. Ill 
It 1s sew 
I have literally 


t opening 


he sun s ray 


through the 


i turret 
low. The voice 
in this land of roses. 


open, the 


en islands that receive the first benedic- 
gy sun ; the pine-clad hill crowned by the white 
» Our Lady of Consolation, and filled with 
lary collection of rude pictures and l 
in sanctuary; the convent garden 
sters pass and repass another along 
bushes and, just at the base of the 
beauty of the day, al 
the diligens 
peas bright co 
a French provincial city 
How can I change the fashi 
»tos Land? Here I 
myself, 
len air, wishing that others could feel 
l the door and 
bunch of 


one 

raniume- 

vhere I rest and watch 
if ‘ 


ile the street criers 


1 ints in their 
life o 

| I do to-day 
elightful our in L 


for hours, sunning 


valcon y dreaming, 
lo now But Carl knocks at 
t breakfast and a freshly gathered 
ises me from my reverie with let 
that make the heart ache with 
and even out here in Paradise 
window shut our 
Las one 18 compe lled to 


the 


e porter aré 
mapers from home 
r desolation 
so I le 
rospect, and turn to toil again, jus 
home, when the sea 


Into my eyes, imploring 


ir wints 


work to be done ave the and 


‘ ‘ } 1] 
} summer-time a sparkles and all 


lad, and the dog is looking up 
take a stroll, and the girls are 


and to ¢ 


shouting to me to leave 


horrid books and papers, ome down at once to 


supa set at lawn-tennis 

now perfectly well all the life that 
the Riviera visitors enjoy. The majority of my friends would 
l the land of Palms, 
to the south 


that this i not at 
primitive pleasures of 
dips farther into the sea and is far nearer 
unnes, aristocratic Nice, merrymaking Monte 

Mentone At this the 
the first gown of the day, and 
on the famous promenade 
tandems, four-in-hands, 
vill be following one another in along the sea-front : 
the street of magnificent shops will be full of a babble of 
buyers, and all the hotel porters and commissionaires will be 


~artily detest the 
that 
than handsome 
Carlo, and gentle Cannes, by time, 
| have 
will be driving off to sun themselves 


La Croisette. Horses 


smart ladies wi put on 
carriages, 
line 


packing up hampers for picnics or excursions in the distant 
woods and forests. At Monte Carlo already there will be a 
stream of gamblers making their way up the steps of the 
white Casino, and there, in the darkened rooms smelling of 
patchouli and orris-root, they will be fevering themselves 
with excitement, instead of revelling in the fresh air and 
walking between the orange-gardens and the sea. 

No, I cannot work ; it is impossible to-day! There is a 


EPPS 


(BREAKFAST) 


the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli- 
cation of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps 
1 delicately flavoured 


has provided our breakfast tables with 


beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 


tendency to disease. 


around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 


may escape many 
blood 


the ae Ciril Nervice Gazette.? 


with pure 
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GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 
COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 


Cocoa.—We will now give an account of the 
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lnm of pleasure outside, and I cannot resist it, try as I will, 
Tennis is in full swing on the capital court made on a terrace 
underneath the Hotel des Iles d'Or; the ladies are mostly 
ont shopping in the village, varying their investments from 
chiffons to chocolates, and addressing innumerable boxes 
of flowers to luckless friends snowbound at home. So I stroll 
and loaf and lounge anywhere at my own sweet will. Now I 
am among the ruins of the old castle, now I am in a church— 
how these venerable old churches chill after a walk 
through sunshine !— now I am in the market where the fruit is 
protected from the sun's rays by huge gold-coloured umbrellas, 
and now I have found my way to the Tropical Garden, of 
which Hyéres is justly prond, where I find a sunny spot at the 
bamboos, violets. veronica, carna- 
tions, palms, dates, and aloes all at my back, and in front a 
lake in which coloured waterfowl are enjoying their morning 
bath, and a pen littered with olive - branches, in which 
a daintly stepping ostrich is the companion of a melancholy 
white goat and a couple of plaintive-eyed dappled deer. — 
I have wandered on almost ina dream. I have passed the 
flower-farms and the vegetable-grounds and the olive-gardens 
labourers are at work, and I have 
Whether I like it or not, I can walk 
Salins,” where they extract the salt 
from the sea and store it up to savour the dainties of the rich, 
the simplicity of the poor, man’s table. I had been told in 
the guide-book that there was a “bon restaurant” at Les 
Salins, and by this time I was prodigiously hungry. I had 
dreams of bonillabaisse made from fish freshly canght from 
the Mediterranean, the real bonillabaisse with the proper 
ingredients, nicely flavoured with saffron. Dear me, what a 
primitive little spot! Ican see no inhabitants but a gendarme, 
& postman, a sailor, little children playing on the 
shore, and the inevitable dog. The official cottages are there, 
of course, the coastguard-station, the Bureau Télégraphique. 
The door of a little chapel dedicated to Our Lady of the Sea is 
open, and the sun streams upon the little altar covered with 
roses fresh gathered from the wayside But where is 


one 


corner of a grove of roses, 


in which the contented 
found myself at the sea. 


no more. This is * Les 


several 


hedges, 
the * bon restaurant” ? 

My attention is at last directed to tumble-down 
cottages on the beach, half boat, half dwelling-house, such as 
Peggotty and Ham dwelt in at Yarmouth long yearsago. I 
am the first visitor of the season, and the frank-faced Provencal 
landlord looks at me with surprise when I ask for breakfast. 
* Mais, mon Dien ! we did not expect visitors at this time of the 

The sea has been so rough, and the weather has been so 
and we have been all shivering with cold on the sea- 
Next week, Monsieur, if the good God wills it, I will 
a breakfast such as Monsieur would enjoy ; but 
I nearly 


some 


vear. 
bad, 
shore. 
prepare you 
now we are not ready, and we are all in disorder.” 
fainted when the pleasant Frenchman shrugged his broad 
shoulders. [ was miles from human habitation, and I was 
literally starving. A little compliment turned the tables in 
my favour. What could not a Frenchman or Frenchwoman 
do in the way of cooking? “ Bon garcon ! ” said 
my friend, with a hearty slap on the shoulders that nearly 
knocked the breath out of my body. “Go, my friend, and take 
a stroll on the beach for twenty minutes, and Madame will see 
what she can do.” Wonderful transformation! In less than 
half an hour the hovel has been transformed into a palace, a 
wood fire is blazing on the hearth, Iam clinking glasses with 
my host, and enjoying the best seaside breakfast I have tasted 
since old-remembered days in the rickety restaurant on the 
pier at Boulogne. 

I walk home in the chill of a’ Riviera twilight. I can 
scarcely describe the variety of temperature in these regions 


bon garcon ! 
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between dawn and dark. ‘To-night there is an ominous shudder 
in the landscape, and a north wind springs up that seizes one 
literally by the throat. Is it possible that winter, grim 
winter, black winter, has followed me even here? 

I awake in despair. The room so sunny yesterday is full 
of piercing draughts. and the wind howls down the chimney 
upon the grate containing the ashes of last night's wood fire. 
An irresistible impulse bids me look out of the window—the 
same window at which I sunned myself yesterday. The rose 
plain, the purple mountains, the palms, the aloes, the red roofs, 
the church steeples are covered with a white sheet of snow. 
Not a trace of sun, not a vestige of blue sky. The atmosphere, 
balmy and warm yesterday with the scent of flowers, is black 
and heavy with impending snowstorms. ‘The streets are 
deserted, as if Hyéres had been afflicted with a pestilence. 
No laughter, no street cries, no diligences, no animation. It 
might be the city of the dead. Postmen and officials grope 
about the snow-laden streets clad in cloaks with hoods that 
cover all but their eyes and beards. ‘The winter has come so 
suddenly that the people are paralysed. We wait in vain for 
the letters and papers, and hear that the mail has been 
blocked in a snowdrift at Marseilles. We seem to be cut 
off from the outer world. It is more dreary and desolate 
than in despised London ; for here, even if we could wade 
knee-deep in the snow to find them, there are no amusements. 
A Fancy Ball yesterday at the Hotel des Hespéride s or at the 
Hotel de Ville would have sounded to-day it is a 
farce. Fancy putting on a fancy dress, with silk stockings, 
velvet shoes, &c., and paddling to a cold hotel to dance in 
such weather as this! Why, the keen winds and the snow- 
drifts and the piercing blasts seem to mock and mow! at the 
carnival dominoes and masks that were beginning to grin at 


attractive ; 


us in the shop windows, 

And, lastly, picture me to-day! The draughts are so terrible 
that come from those detested I'rench windows that I loved so 
yesterday that I am compelled to take the blankets off the bed 
and pitch them on to the ground to stop the tornados that 
nearly blow my feet off my legs. I would give a handful of 
silver if I could hear above this snowy waste a 
Cockney voice crying the sale of scarlet sandbags that always 
and let out siroccos of sawdust. ‘There is nothing to do 
‘The snow has cut off newspapers, civilisa- 
I thought this hotel yesterday was 
To-day, with its galleries aml 
corridors and irritating doors, it reminds one of Pentonville 
Prison. Warders wander about it, not waiters. ‘The cheery 
little manager who used to smile at us thrice a day at the foot 
The cook- 
wines are 


desolate, 


burst, 
and nothing to say. 
tion, and conversation. 
the Palm House at Kew. 


of the staircase is turned into a governor of a jail. 
Everything is-cold. The 
sour. ‘The people bore me, and, alas ! there are no theatres. I 
want to be at the first night of “ The Dancing Girl.” I want to 
dance on the prostrate body of a dramatist—Grundy for choice. 

And here I sit in the sunny south of France, swathed in a 
fur coat with a Maude (a shawl, I mean) upon my 
cold as charity, as cross as two sticks, in the land of palm, 
olive, and rose. “ Ov sont les neigesd’antan?” Confound it! 
they are here, and how on earth can I escape them? I have 
left snow in London to find it in Lotos Land. I was frozen 
out in Holborn, Iam worse frozen out in Hyéres! How can 
I avoid, how escape, this Demon Winter? Is there such a 
place as Africa, a Sahara, a desert where camels die of heat in 
a red glow of tormenting sun? Is there a centre point of the 
most Central Africa? Where, how, when can I get warm? 
I have travelled day and night to find warmth, and the snow 
is burying me. Is it better to get back or to die here, making 
a hole in the snow to find the buried roses ? 
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PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 


THE ONLY PERFECT NIGHT LIGHT. 
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adopted by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in Holland Street, Blackfriars, London.’’—See Article in * Cassell’s Household 
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JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, LONDON. 


RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 
Show Room : 31, Ely Place, E.C, 
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Tis Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public lectinuh’” Goth Cuolin cod Let eeakee 


and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance 
Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor Guis 


Tie Table d’Mote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells 
W ! l Three 


wens ( : JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.c. 


- ° ° ~ A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink Develops OZONE, the principle of Livi 

open to Non-Residents, price ds. 
TEE BEST DINNER InN LONDON. Cleanses the Moutru, Sweetens the BREATH, and corrects all impurities arising from error in 
From 6 to 8.80 p.m. DIET Prevents and instantly relieves NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, and ITEARTBURN, 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. anne ee SERinee Pee: CN: eee eee ae 


Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 


Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons, Wines of the finest: Brands. 
Large Well- Lighted Billiard - Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 
Tels wphie A ess: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON. 


It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining- 
Is made in a minute. 


Imparts New Lire AND VIGOUR TO THE SysTEM. maintains a clear, healthy condition of the 


Skin, and Destroys the sources of Bad Complexion. It is a certain Guarantee of Health 


Allen Es Ha b 7. | when regularly used, and a most valuable remedy for relieving the torture of SEA-SICKNESs, 
Hh Uurys No TRAVELLER SHOULD LEAVE HOME WITHOUT I1 

] ? | Insist upon having SALT REGAL, and strenuously refuse all Substitutes, as it cannot be 

Infants OOd imitated, and when mixed with water turns to a beautiful ROSE Colour. Ys, 9d., of all 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Childrer., Chemists; or by Post from the 
supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN, MANAGER, Salt Regal Works, LIVERPOOL. 


Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, SOLD EVERYWHERE. | 


SOLID SILVER & ELECTRO-PLATE 


Supplied Direct to the Public, at Cash Prices, by the Manufacturers, 
saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. a 











HOURS OF BUSINESS. | 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 















Saturdays, 9a.m.to2 p.m. | 





, 
[= bs 
|= Awarded Nine Gold } Kip 
= Medals and the Cross 
|Z . of the Legion of 
y, " it Honour, a_ special 
SEI ww: : t\ distinction conferred 


upon this firm for the 
excellence of their 
manufactures. 


Best Electro-plated Dish Covers 


10 in., £1 10s, 


| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


Revolving Dish, beautifully fluted Cover, with hot-water 


1, and plereed drainer, 9in., £4 158, 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF ARTICLES 


Suitable for the Table and General 
Furnishing. 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR OFFICERS’ MESSES, 















































THE COMPANY'S CELEBRATED £12 CANTEEN. 














cng LIST OF CONTENT 
water division miplete with Stand and Lamp ' , ' 
, 18 Table Forks | 12 Tea Spoons. 2 Sanece La 1 Sugar Tongs 1 Sne 
; 5 5s. 12 Dessert Forks 6 Egg Spoons. 1 Gravy Spoor 1 Mustard Spoor 1 Pickle |} 
Solid Silver Dish, and best Electro 1 St 1 and 12 Table Spoor t Salt Spoons 1 Sugar Spoor Caddy Spoor 1 Chutney Spoon in Oblong Corner Dish, with Gadroon Mour 
Lamp, £21, 12 D rt Spoor 1 Soup Ladle. 1 Butter Knife. forms an extra dish, llin., 23 58, 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show Roms: 112, REGENT STREET W. (vite) ccuneenwatt. 
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Y y ‘ ‘ ‘ C ay } at 7 - he his interest ir he rnet 30 shire ’ 1ec ) ct. 3 ast rr a D Jf € £ 
WILLS AND BE QO UESTS. iratori . lao Jes ves r his interest in the trust funds of hire, who died on Oct. 31 last, granted to ee 


t, expectant upon her death without the brother, Alexander Webster, the nephew 
The will, with three codici f r. William Beckett of Nun issue ; £20 upon trust, for his adopted daughter, Ellen jun., Ale -xander Simpson, William Duguid Geddes, LL.D., the 
Appleton was proved at Wakefield on Jan, 16, the personalty vatharine Ho rnsby-Drake ; his picture, in panel, by Agnolo Rev. James Mitford Mitchell, and Duguid Rae Milne, the 
being sworn unde th A net, | d r ite The Allori, called “Il Bronzino,” being a portrait of Piero de surviving and accepting executors-nominate, was resealed in 
executors are Mr. Ernest Willi : , Mr. Edmund ‘i, to the National Gallery ; and other legacies and pro- London on Jan. 17, the value of the personal estate in England 
‘The residue of his real and personal estate he gives and Scotland amounting to upwards of £73,000. 
laughter absolutely. The will (dated Oct. 15, 1888) of Mr. William Gibson, late 
The will (dated Dec. 27, 1890) of the Right Hon. Richard of Birmingham, and of The Leasowes, Wake Green-road, 
Arthur St. Leger, Viscount Doneraile, late of 13, South-square Moseley, Worcestershire, land agent, auctioneer, and surveyor, 
legac) Gray's Inn, who died on Jan. 1, was proved on Jan. 20 by the who died on Oct. 9 last, was proved on Jan. 19 by Morrison 
ired to her under her Right é ldward St weger, the nephew, and Charles Fairclough and Denston Gibson, the son, the executors, the 
Mr. Edmund Beckett Goddard, the executors, » valne of the personal estate value of the personal estate amounting to over £52,000. ‘lhe 
s Miss H. L. Beckett and amounting to upwa of £1 The testator bequeaths testator bequeaths, on the death of his present wife, Mrs. 
» Lady Milner, £16,000, £1000 enc ( i iephe taly t. Leger and Hugh St. Ellen Whitfield Gibson, fifteen perpetual annuities of £20 
)on her marriage ; Leger; £100 each to his sister s. Fellows. and his executor each of the Birmingham Corporation, upon trust, for his 
godchildren, clerks Mr. Goddard ; anda few other legacies. The residue of his daughters by his first marriage; £2500 to his son Sydney; 
ire aiso empowered tf real and pers¢ estate he leaves t iis nephew Edward St. £500 to each of his daughters by his first marriage; £100 to 
in Y rk snire rh residue Leger, whi s succeeded to the title. each of his executors; the furniture, fixtures, papers and 
leaves among his three son The will (dated Jan 1890) of General Sir Edmund plans, and his interest in the goodwill of his business to his 
ind Tupe Evelyn, wi Augustu hitr ( : late of 75 logan-place, who son Denston ; and his wines and liquors to his said two sons 
ae TOMY not ucceed to the lied on Dec. 14 last, was proved on Jan. 21 by Charles Algernon The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to all his 
f Kirkst ull Grange, Whitmore, the nephew. an enry pe Shakespear, the Children by his first rg y 
ord Grimthorpe executors, the vaine the personal tate amounting to over The will (dated Feb. 25, 1879), with a codicil (dated Oct. 22, 
£25.00 he testat equeatl 22000 each to his nephews 1S84). of Mrs. Anne eae mn, late of 2, Queen’s-gardens; 


id ado} ted « 


Charles Algernon hitmore illiam Walter Whitmore, Windsor, who died on Dec. 2, was proved on Jan. 13 by 
Kdmund ny hitmore, and wrtimer Durant Whitmore, Frederick Charles Johnson, the son, and George Davey 
! val ul : and Mand Whitmore ; Stibbard, the executors, the value of the personal cstate 
Hornsby- ; MW) his nephey ntag iarles Henry Stopford ; and amounting to upwards of £39,000. The testatrix leaves one 
xceeding legacies to other iis nieces,executor Mr. Shakespear, friends, half of her property to her said son ; and one half, upon trust, 
1 lands at and servant e gis an oil painting of Sir George Brown for her daughter, Catherine Mary Punchard, her husband and 
Devon. Oo the ion Portrait Gallery. ‘The residue of his estate children. 
of their and effects, of whatsoever nature and kind, he leaves to his The will (dated Oct. 6, 1880), with two — (dated 
at Ply- | nephew, Charles Algernon Whitmore. Aug. 10 and Sept. 30, 1889), of Mr. George Head, late of Brook 
ey in the Th cotel onfirmation, under seal of the Sheriff of House, East Grinstead, Sussex, banker, who died on Dee. 10, 
in agent und 1.000, upon trust, for, Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff, of the general disposition was proved on Jan. 12 by George Searle Head. the son, Mrs. 
Harcourt Drake 15,000, uy trust, for and settlement (dated Jan. 12, 1884), with three codicils Emma ‘Taylor, the daughter, and William Alston Head, the 
ces Sibe ! ( rake ané lice Marian (dated Aug. 17, ISS8 ; Nov. 15, 1889; and Feb. 11, 1890) of nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
npon ist, for his niece Blanch Jeanor Mr. John Gray Chalmers of Balnacraig, Banchory, Kincardine- ing to upwards of £30,000. The testator gives £1500 to each 


If Little Babies PETER ROBINSON 


Could Wunte Letters 


yc. a host of grateful testimonials the proprietors of the 


| Cuticura Remedies would receive. How their little hearts 
would overflowin ink. Zhcy know what they have suffered from itching 


and burring eczemas and other itching, 





begs respectfully to announce his 





scaly, blotchy, and pimply skin and scalp \ Seg AT THE 
diseases before the Cuticura Reme- 


gies wow nich Twens aw yon > AZ | GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


doing right by your little ones to delay 
a moment longer the use of these great | /» wa /| 

skin cures, blood purifiers, and humour \ Ah c =a P 256 to 262, REGENT ST., 
remedies? Everything about the Cuti- - | 
cura Remedies invites the confi- 1 mel : 

dence of parents. They are absolutely |= Hoey, AAT a NWNrow PROCEEDING. 
pure, and may be used on the youngest || lili | 

infants. They are agreeable to the most , 

sensitive. They afford instant relief in 

the severest forms of agonizing, itching, and burning skin and scalp 


IS 


The Surplus portions of the vast and choice Stocks 


diseases, and are by far the most economical (because so speedy) of all will be very considerably reduced. 


similar remedies. There can be no doubt that they daily perform more DETAILED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. Mothers 











and children are among their warmest friends. soo seen eee 
** ALL ABOUT THE SKIN " mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. SUT 


A book of priceless value to mothers, affording s information not obtainable elsewhere 

Cuticura RemeEpies are sold everywhe re. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure. 2s. 3¢. CuTicuRa 
Soar,an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, rs.; Cuticura Res LVENT, the greatest of Bh di Pu rifiers and 
Humour Remedies, 4s. 6d.; or the set, post-paid, for 7s. od.; of F. New BER vy & Sons, t, Kir ng Edward-st, 


Newgate-st London, E. C., depot for Porrer DruG anp CuemicaL Corroration. 
- : . THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


) " © * _ red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humours and blem 
] 1m yles Blackheads ey 2 ue NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 

’ 9 ishes of infants and children prevented by that greatest of all Skin . . x . . , 
> . = “te - “ft A Parchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. 
Purifiers an ae autifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Forthe prevention of facial blemishes, and fo For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs. | - | Court Shape Envelopes - - - J/- per 100 
giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all other Thin for Foreign ,, a 1- | Thin for Foreign Correspondence} /- 

For Sermons, ruled or plain - 5 Court Shape 16. 
Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water- mark ‘ ‘ WIERATICA.” Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ MIERATICA”; or send mps to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames Street, London, £.0. Smaples Free. P.zcels Carriage Paid. 
ul ut oO ° e ] 1 1 


BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


GUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND VALUE. on Saver See 


‘De wawom BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH =~ 


Is fitted with a {-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, cnd 
strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 
for Strength and Timekeeping to ordinary 
Watches. 

The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Weil 
Made, either Hunting. Half Hunting, or 
Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or 
Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved 
Free. 


PRICE £10. 
OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on J. W. 
Ts , NGEABLE SYSTEM 
Ali cae Watches shown in this Advertisemint « Ss As BENSON sd INTERCHA ABIL h ° 
gent Free and Safe, at our risk, to all parts ~ Ay thus insuring perfect accuracy in eac part, . Zz Go'd A'lert Chains in a great variety of 
the World, on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Posi a and in case of breakage cheap and efficient —_— . patterns to match, from £1 15s. 
Office Order, payable at Ge neral Post Omi = ys repair. . = See Illustrated Pamp yhlet, post free. 


For further particulars see Benson's Illustrated Book, containing nearly 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c.,of Watches from £2 2s. to £500, Clocks, Jewellery, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON CSeEr) STEAM Factory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; ici2s,c:> sox sraer. w. 





skin and complexion soaps, while rivz ulling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive cf toilet and 
nursery soaps. Zhe only medicated totlet soap, and the only preventive of ring Of the pores, the cause cf 
pimples, blotches, and blackheads. Sale greater than the conibined sale of al] ether ¢ skin soaps. 1D 
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Registered Desian, ng | 
Six Solid Silver Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco 


Case, 22 108. Princes Plate, 21 11s. 64. 
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and presently falls in a dead faint—nature’s revenge for the 
outrage. Amateurs must remember that a position which is 
trying at rehearsal is very likely to be intolerable under the 
greater nervous strain of the performance. 

At the examinations for admission to the Royal 
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resists too comes on, 


recent 


“Heaviest possible Plating.’ 
Unequalled for Hard Wear. 
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Jug, £2 10s. 
Solid Silver Mounts, £5 ds. 


Sterling Silver Bowland Spoon, Handsomely Chased 


and Fluted, in Morocco Case, £4 15s, 




















Oblong Breakfast 
Full size Dish and Cover, é 
to mate! on, = loo 


ro hold 50 





Patent Club Bottle Holder. 
The simplest everinvente 1. 


Sterling Sliver, 210 10s. Servers to match, 18s. 


Oak Salad Bowl, with Massive Mounts, 22 2s. 


Sterling Silver Clearette Boxes, lined Cedarwood, 


e410 0 
5 0 0 
6 60 


Sterling Silver Fern Pot, 
richly Chased (various pat- 


terns), gilt inside, Height, Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons 
and Muffineer, in Morocco Case, £2 


2} in., £1 16s, 
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Schools out of the twenty-one suc- 
This is satisfactory, because 
long with the 

( i proportion of women 
students, whom the older thought to suit par- 
ticularly, to the disadvantage of male competitors At 
the first held under the new rules, indeed, 
female students made a poor show but now they have 
proving that they can do whatever 
ymmodate 


emy Art thirteen 
ces candidates were ] Lies 


the regulations were altered not very ago 
of lin hing the 


tests were 
examination 


recovered the lost ground 
i | them, time being given for them to ace: 
their previous studies to the new tests. Indeed. women are, 
perhaps, less successful in the long run just because they are 
so easily in to do precisely what is asked of them. In 
art they fail (most of them) to reach the higher 
altitudes bee: their work too: timid, commonplace, and 
conventional. 

Every influence, educational and _ social, 
presses on women this tendency to do not what they them- 
selves think that they ought and might, but what they think 
that women ought Even George 
Sand, 


Writing as a 


s asked of 


lneed 


almost all 
surrounding 


other people think to do. 


audacious a life, could not resist 
‘A man may brave public opinion ; 
must There st in the case. 
As the ancient Greek proverb intimated, the give man 
anything for which he will pay their price; and public opinion 
is a very movable landmark. But the price 
notoriety, abuse and jealous criticism only too often demanded 
appears to be too high for many 
development to which they, as wel other sex, can attain 
only by originality and courage, added to the moré 
virtues in womanhood of patience, industry, and obedience to 
lawful rules. ‘Take, for example, the outery raised a f 
ago against women artists who dared to paint the undraped 
female figure. The two pictures in that year’s 
Academy Exhibition called forth this storm of abuse doubt- 
less needed all their courage to keep calm and happy while 
Both of them have had notable 
Anna Lea Merritt having had a picture purchased 
nation from the Chantry Bequest, and Mrs. Henrietta 
g just sold her last year's fine Academy picture. 
to the Walker Art Gallery, to be the property of 
» of Liverpool. Ido not mean to say, of course, that 
ladies have so sueceeded because they respectively painted 


living so 


maxim 


hersel 


& woman submit to it.” is no m? 


cods 
f ples t 
or unpleasan 


women to pay for the full 
as the 


common 
Ww years 


ladies whose 


since success in 


Lhese 

Ariadne” and “ Eurydice” ; or that any woman who wants 
to sneceed should start painting similar subjects. The lesson 
is that the courage and which those artists 
displayed in choosing and working out subjects that attracted 
their genius are the qualities that are leading them to success 
higher and broader than that mere student and preparatory 
success to which so large a proportion of women attain, and 
then come to a standstill. 


self-reliance 


Visitors to Paris, says the Daily News correspondent. there, 
may have noticed in the windows of fashionable st: tiers 
rows of sealing-wax of all hues and shades, and ranged in 
order like the colours of the spectrum. It appears that a 
meaning each of these colours. ‘Thus, white 
sealing-wax means a proposal of marriage; black, a death , 
violet, condolences ; invitations to dinner are with 
chocolate colour ; vermilion is used for business letters ; ruby 
colour by fortunate lovers ; green means hope ; brown, melan- 
choly (derived possibly from brown study) ; blue, constancy , 
pale green conveys a reproof; pink is used 
and grey between friends. 


attaches to 


sealed 


yellow, jealousy : 
by young ladies ; 


(REGD.) 
FREE. 


all sizes, fitted in strong Oak Chests. 


ver, £1 15s. 2 2s 


18. POULTRY, E.G, & 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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PA R IS & H E- L E N ern published ") 
. the year 1812. 


Now reprinted from the “BON GAULTIER” Ballads by permission of the Author. 

















S the youthful Paris presses 6 MY Helen, thou bright wonder, YOON was Ielen laid in slumber, 


A 
Helen to his ivory breast, Who was ever like to thee ? When her Paris, rising slow, 
Sporting with her golden tresses, Jove would lay aside his thunder, 


So he might be blest like me From her rounded arms of snow : 


Did his fair neck disencumber 


Close and ever closer pressed, 


ITN, her heedless fingers oping, 


eK said: “So let me quaff the nectar , , , 
vi ; OW mine eyes so fondly linger 
Which thy lips of ruby yield; ’ . lakes the key and steals away, 
= : On thy soft and pearly skin; - 
Glory I can give to Hector, ; : lo the ebon table groping, 
: : Sean each round and rosy finger, ; 
Gathered in the tented field nas: . ; Where the wondrous casket lay: 
Drinking draughts of beauty in! 


‘ET me ever gaze upon thee, Fi AGERLY the lid uncloses, 
. a ° . 
ELL me whence thy beauty, fairest, Sees within it, laid aslope, 
Whence thy cheeks’ enchanting bloom ? Fragrant of the sweetest Roses, 
Cakes of PEARS’ Transparent Soar! 


Look into thine eyes so deep : 
With a daring hand I won thee, 


With a faithful heart I’ll keep. Whence the rosy hue thou wearest, 
sreathing round thee rich perfume ?”’ 
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HUS he ‘poke, with heart that pante dl. 
Clasped her fondly to his side, 
Gazed on her with look enchanted, 


While his Helen thus replied : 


IX no discord, love, between us, 
If I not the seeret tell! 


"Twas a gift IT had from Venus 


Venus, who hath loved me well. 
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A ND she told me when she gave it, 








‘Let not e’er the charm be known! 


O’er thy person freely lave it, 


> 


<<. 


Only when thou art alone.’ 


IS enclosed in yonder casket 
Ilere behold its volden key ; 


But its name—love, do not ask it, 





Tell ’t I may not ev'n to thee! 


ONG with vow and kiss he plied her. 
Still the secret did she keep, 
Till at length he sank beside her, 


Seemed as he had dropped asleep 
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SOP-TESK 


in one Ib., 3-Ib. and }-lb. packets, 


a |» A DELICIOUS BLEND OF 2/6 
Indian & Ceylon Weas with E{nglish Figs 


The Hops are specially prepared for this purpose by Snelling’s Patent Process. 


Soothes the Werves, Stimulates the Appetite, Assists Digestion, & isa eon to the Sleepless. 


Pr “Medical Profes Press other Tra 
Your Medical Man will explain the effect of a jndici ious addition of properly prepared hops. 
The quality and flavour of the Tea is self-apparent on trial. 

SOLD RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS. 


THE HOP TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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Pound Samples, with Testimonials, &c., will be sent on receipt of 
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EFrRY’s 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


coc’ Oo A 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
**Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
“Tt is es] i ulapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak. Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselycs 


and 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


at Is. 





Sold by all Chemists, 
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MELLIN'S 


(FLOWERS THE SIZE OF A LARGE TUB OR BARREL.) 


We have at great expense secured a fine lot of bulbs of this wonderful plant, which produces the 
world has ever seen. It is fully illustrated and described in the “ Gardener's Chronicle” of June 16th 
to a great size, and when planted, either in pots or the open ground, bloom very soon (before the leaves start) sending 
up flowers w hic h when expanded are two or three feet across, the size of a large tub, and they are of a curious mixture 
of color—red, brown and black (or purple), thickly spotted with white and pink. The flower is followed by a large 
spotted stem which rises several feet and unfolds at the top an umbe lof beautiful palm-like foliage which spreads out 
several feet like an umbrella. A leading paper truly says of it: “The flower is truly one of the most extraordinary 
in the whole world. The one recently in bloom at Kew measured four and a half feet and was strikingly handsome.” 
It is of the easiest culture, growing as freely as a Gladiolus under the same treatment. It is the most wonderful flow 


largest flower the 
The bulbs grow 


SPECIAL OFFER. on adiolus, Tuberoses, Cacti, Lilies, Chrysanthemums, Seeds and Catalogue. ("WRITE AT 
ONCE, AS THESE OFFERS MAY NOT APPE AR AGAIN. 
for 1891 (a superb work of art) of FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


OUR CATALOGU and RARE FRUITS is the finest ever issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engrav 


ings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and five large colored plates. We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables 
= < = " ae and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, 
New Illustratei Catalogue for 1891 now ready. Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, Lilies, etc. Also the greatest collection of rare Cactiand Flowering Shrubs. This elegant 
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s no hesitatio rommending its use,— 


| TREBLE GRIP 
WITH PATENT 














— «sea PEPTONIZED ..... 
FOREND. ’ v. . Gd. s. , 
oer OBTAINABLE 
, The above is the latest im provement in “the Gun of the DELICICUS EVERYWHERE. 
com tb tela Os coe nae ae Bee petore FLAVOUR. ; 
ae egy ge fy eo yd - For TRAVELLERS 
1891, D wr ud larwer 2 She and better al e than ever Our MOST a 
stock of 8) ng guns, rifles, and revolvers is a eters MT DELICATE 
8 ul lofany one maker. Choice of 2000 Guns and l NUTRITIOUS. AND 
Cc. .. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAM. cs CHILDREN. 
ESTAR. 18% Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.” | Bost 
| REQUIRING (Patent). AND A 
(jour. AND RHEUM ATISM CURED ! NO DIGESTIVE weax sa 
PRINCE'S ‘11 iral. 7 TAN TRE ATMENT “oMPas ‘Nye Limited, EFFORT SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. DIGESTION. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
PRESENTS. 





CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Powe 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA, 


MAKER 


eC. 
Regent-street 3 
Sydenham, 


and Definition, 


OPpTIciA YD SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM I 


rO THE QUEEN 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, 


Negretti ar 


1 Zambra's ILI rRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nauti ind Surveying Instru- 
men 1200 Engravings, price 5s, 6d, 

lelephone No. 6583 

For ALL PURPOSES. 

= Absolute Accuracy. 
- Great Economy. 
= CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, 
= Indicating, Counting, and Clock 
= work Mechanism a Specialty, 
z EXPERIMENTAL WORK [OR INVENTORS 
S CONCUL ICD 
a Patent Business ansactcd hy 
3 W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 

LEWELLAN MAacHINE Co., BRISTOL 





“10 TO STOUT PEOPLE, - 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C 
COCKLE’S 

ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS 


(10CKLES PILLS. 
FOR LIVER 

({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR BILE 

({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR ‘DIGESTION 


PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN 


( YOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B! de Strasbourg 


LILAS..FRANGE (trench itac) 
BORGHETTO 


the two latest novelties, the most 
fragrant perfumes, i!) c~sencesfor the 
hanukerchicf, extra fine toilet soaps face 
vowuer, sachets, Cosmetiques, toilel- 
waler, etc... in splendid fancy boxes; 
the great success of the season. 








Sold by all first class perfumers 
Wholesale : R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 31, Berners 
| Street (Oxford Street) LONDON W 


NERVE FORCE ° 


ACTUALLY - RE-CREAT 


by mild ‘CREATED 
a A verted — f 

















ity—iupercept 


ELECTROPAI rHIC BELTS. 


and see pie m scier tif 


if; 4 ean f re 
Me “dieal En: nite ry Company. hid.. 
Electropathie and Zander Enati ‘ute. 


52, = ST., LONDON, W. 


rner of Rathbone Place 


ommuni ms are cot ep tri ctly pr vate, 
ddr 

















send for stamp selections on approval. 
slease. 233 1-3 per c. commission, 
exico, We; Mexico 1864.4 var. come 
olete,2c. Price-lists and premium offers 

free. Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
CO., 10] Washington Ave., St. Louls, Mq@ 

























THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


AE =: 


Penk 


ete 
wi 


JOYNSON’S 


For Messrs. Wm have 


manufactured their high-c writing 


over fifty years Joynson and Son 


papers, which are so 

The highly glazed 
prefer the 
want the 
that it is 


largely used by all -class firms 
smoothest 
should 


« Joynson 


papers are suitable for those who 


those who best 


possible stirface, and 
the water- mark 
The dull-finished papers will please those who 


examine and see 


Superfine.” 


LONDON : Printed and Put 


_ 
— 


PAPER MILLS, S T. MARY 


prefer a semi-rough surface, and are distinguished by 


a different water-mark—namely, a monogram of the firm's 
initials “W. J. & S.” Mary Cray, Kent.” All 
are noted for their superior quality, and 
Any stationer will supply a set of samples 


over " 5S6&. 


absolute purity, 


perfect finish. 


gracis. 
The firm have recently manufactured Drawing paper 


by 1INn¢ 


lement Dances, mm Lie County of Lonuon, 


CRAY, 


KAM Bho 


NEWS 


KEN T. 


which is of exceptional quality, and, having been put tosevere 
tests by competent judges, has proved to be better in all 


le paper hitherto in use, and 
the best 


respects than any mac 


also to possess advantages over hand-made 


many 


papers. It can be obtained in large sheets up to 72 x 48 inches 


in all 
tinuous rolls 54 and 60 inches wide. 


varieties of thickness and surface, and also in con- 


SATURDAY 





